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ARTICLE I. 


SELF-REVELATION OF GOD. 
A REVIEW OF DR. SAMUEL HARRIS’ WORK. 


By Pror. W. H, Wyny, Pu. D., Dean of the Faculty of Midland College, 
Atchison, Kansas, 


The Self-Revelation of God. Wy SAMUEL Harris, D, D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 

This remarkable book is the outgrowth of a feeling widely 
prevalent in our day, that the whale subject of God's revelation 
of himself to men, and specifically the revelation alleged to have 
been incarnate in Christ, should undergo revision, and be lifted 
to such altitude of advantage as the wondrously increased knowl- 
edge of our time will admit. Old methods, ‘and the earlier apol- 
ogetic conceptions, are felt to be somewhat outgrown, especially 
when confronted with a species of skepticism which boasts itself 
of new and decisive tests, and sets itself up as the very mouth- 
piece of the latest deliverances of science shutting the knowl- 
edge of God forever from men. 

It was indeed fair to assume that where science was reaping 
such rich harvests of discovery, religion might reasonably come 
in for her share, not indeed of the same material, but of the 
usufruct of the same teeming and exuberant soil. In an age of 
such intense intellectual activity as ours, who could imagine 
every faculty of man in most vigorous and productive exercise, 
and the religious consciousness inert? Progress sweeps human- 
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ity onward in a mass. We have known from the beginning that 
there was a palpable one-sidedness, not to say violence, in the 
attempt on the part of the leading scientific minds of the cen- 
tury to arrogate all forward movement to themselves, and sneer 
at theology as something not only backward in itself, but as a 
dead weight to every other energy striving to advance. Ab- 
sorbed in the material, the crass, the sensuous, in all those forces 
that make themselves known sensibly in the laboratory, they 
come at last to attach reality only to these, and find some spec- 
ulative ground for dissipating every religious idea into agnostic 
smoke. 

There is a vast, ingenious, persuasive, similitude of philoso- 
phy lying behind the materialism of our age. It is no philoso- 
phy, it is true, but it wears the robes, and speaks the dialect, 
and walks with the self-same pensive gait of the heaven-de- 
scended messenger of Hellenic skies. “Divine philosophy” — 
not any more. Its chief exploit is to show that there is nothing 
divine, that is nothing personally divine within reach of the 
groping faculties of man. We know of no world but matter, it 
says, and we are deceived in our idea of an immanent God. 
The Unknowable lies shoreless, boundless, abysmal over all—a 
dark, silent, terrifying mystery, which the unscientific imagina- 
tion relieves itself of by outlining on the formless infinite the 
figure of a colossal man. This is the scientific materialist’s 
rendering of theism, and especially of Christian theism, as it 
rests now in the devout musings of the common mind, and of 
the learned mind also in so far as the light of scientific discov- 
ery has not yet come to its aid. Theism, meaning thereby a 
self-conscious God moving onward and outward in the act of 
self-revelation td finite intelligences so constituted that their 
highest realization of self is their realization of Him—theism, 

thus understood, is regarded as a thing of the past. It has been 
’ sloughed off. All reasonable basis has slipped out from beneath 
it, and it stands now, they tell us, the forlorn survival of an an- 
thropomorphic era, like those stately cathedrals of the middle 
ages, to be venerated and propped up as the lingering symbols 
of a dead past. 

Now, unhappily, this spiritual blank has its logical antece- 
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dents far back, and is the logical outcome of a long line of phi- 
losophic system-building, originated and perpetuated in the in- 
terests of the very conceptions it overthrows. We trace it all 
to Sir Wm. Hamilton’s philosophy of the unconditioned, and 
thence back to Kant. Kant set out to discover the fallacy in 
the skepticism of Hume, and by installing Reason as the coro- 
nal faculty of the human soul recovered the ideas of freedom, 
immortality, and God, from the awful eclipse into which they 
had fallen, and clothed them with the right royal supremacy of 
the great faculty itself. But his Ding an sich was the defeat of 
it all. The seeds of agnosticism were sown exactly there, and 
under the ample brooding of such master minds as Sir Wm. 
Hamilton and Herbert Spencer, the ill-fated postulate has sent 
out its dreary progeny, like the spawn of Egypt, into every av- 
enue of human thought and life. To think is to condition, that 
is, to configure in outline or subject to limits, a process alto- 
gether inapplicable to whatever that is in which all phenomena 
inhere. What that is we can never know. It may be God; it 
may be Force. One thing is certain, it is out of relation to the 
human mind, and our highest wisdom will be to acknowledge 
the mystery, call it the Unknowable, and stand with yearning 
hearts and flinty faces, looking over into its pitch-black abyss. 
Dr. Harris, like many a Christian philosopher of contempor- 
ary time, has felt the necessity of laying anew the philosophic 
basis of theism, and of denying roundly the Kantian hypothesis 
of the impossibility of knowing the thing in itself. But here a 
wide field of controversy is opened out. By far the greater 
burden of this expanded discussion—unduly expanded—is oc- 
cupied directly or indirectly with this point. Man’s capacity to 
know the Absolute, and what the Absolute is that impinges for 
recognition on the finite mind; the necessity and mode of rev- 
elation as between two such incommensurable interlocutors as 
the Infinite and the finite—not one step in this direction can be 
taken until we know how the great reality, if there be such, lying 
behind all phenomena, is taken hold of by the mind. How do 
I come by a knowledge of God, more particularly by such 
knowledge of him as will carry with it a conception of his self- 
conscious movement on my mind by way of a still further rev- 
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elation of himself to me? The old and long mooted onto- 
logical questions are still at issue here, and it is an interesting 
inquiry as to what extent Dr. Harris has succeeded in setting 
them at rest. 

It is gratifying not to find the sword of the dialectician glis- 
tening over these pages. There are earnest appeals, often re- 
peated, to what we may call the “secret confidences” of the 
mind, as if the writer, after the manner of a consistent intuition- 
alist, were going round these great truths and facing them on 
all sides, to get such meaning out of them as only patient gaz- 
ing will secure. An intuitionalist is one who sees, and sees with 
the self-assuring eye of the mind. Ideal truths, that is truths 
which are not so closely bound to tangible and visible objects 
as are physical laws, are not only accepted as a real somewhat, 
but as the all-comprehensive underlying realities of the universe 
in which we live. They are the truths of the Reason, as Dr. 
Harris is constantly reiterating ; and because they lie more or 
less remotely from the region of the senses are not readily sub- 
ject to logical formula, and require in the main a mental attitude 
in order to their being distinctly seen. 

The remedy, therefore, which Dr. Harris would find for the 
materialistic drift of the great Kantian metaphysics, would be 
“rational realism,” or the making of Reason, the faculty which 
Kant discovered, a kind of internal organ for realizing spiritual 
realities, with as much vividness, under favorable circumstances, 
as the facts of the outer world are revealed to the eye. It is an 
internal experience, therefore, that reveals God. God is not an 
inference. His being is never to be argued into the mind, be- 
cause he is seen by the mind before the argument begins. He 
is immanent in the universe and in the mind, and is always in 
the act of making himself personally known to finite intelli- 
gences so constituted that their very self-consciousness is a rev- 
elation of him. Before this conception of the Reason, Kant'’s 
bugbear of the unknowableness of the “thing in itself’? must 
disappear.* Man is endowed with a faculty of knowing “things 


*«Such is rational realism. In this philosophy there is no place for 
Kant’s doctrine that the phenomenon is totally separated from the zou- 
menon or thing initself, and that the latter is therefore entirely unknow- 
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in themselves,” or at least, in self-consciousness, knowing a nou- 
menon beyond the shadow of a doubt. Early in the ‘career of 
this titanic system marching on to universal conquest, this fatal 
weakness was discovered, and put sarcastically to the great phi- 
losopher himself, charging that at least in the consciousness of 
himself Kant was mightily aware of one incontestable Ding an 
sich, 

It was the mission of Hegelianism, by means of a stupendous 
dialectic, to work out a philosophy of self-consciousness that 
would expose the fallacy of the Unknowable, and save the great 
traths which Kant’s famous postulate practically gave up. But 
Hegel erred in loading down thought with a burden of respon- 
sibility it could not support. He spun out his dialectic into a 
too. intricate and too idealistic a web. On entering the long 
road of winding logical antitheses from Sew ist nichts up to 
Wesen and Begriff, we get hopelessly tangled in the skein of our 
own weaving, like the Lady of Shalott, who 

‘s —weaves by night and day 
A magic web of colors gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot: 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott.’’ 
And yet in this endless weaving, it has of late days become 
quite apparent, we do really escape the threatened curse of look- 
ing down to Camelot. 

To speak without figure, it must be credited to Hegel that by 
seizing upon self-consciousness, and developing the essential 
antitheses of all thinking, he has given the world the only clue 
it may have for the solving of Kant’s riddle, and opened out the 


able, except that it is known not to be like the phenomenon. On the 
contrary what we know of an object is the object itself in its essential 
being, and in its essential significance to rational intelligence. * * And 
we have this knowledge of the thing in itself whether the object known 
is a body, or ourselves, or other rational and personal men, or God.”? 
See p. 80, et seq. 
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only route left whereby the Absolute can be confidently claimed 
for the finite mind. All knowing is‘in the shape of thought; 
and whilst it is conceivable that much of our thinking may rep- 
resent no reality whatever in the universe of things, may be the 
fret-work of dreams, or even the hallucinations of a mind dis- 
eased, yet a foot-hold of indefeasible reality is attained in the 
thought of ourself. No one can question the validity of this. 
His philosophy, as in the case of Kant, may indeed rob him of 
an adequate comprehension of the “infinite content” included 
logically in the very notion of self-consciousness, but he can 
never escape the conviction that solid underlying being is in 
some sense at the centre of self. If thought and being are’ not 
essentially one, the consciousness of finite self implicitly carries 
with it a consciousness of the infinite self in which it subsists, 
and so the soul knows its God in exactly the same way in which 
it knows itself. If thought be not all that Hegel represents it 
to be, the organific life of the soul and the world and God, the 
substratum of self-consciousness in which all opposition between 
outer and inner, infinite and finite, is annulled, it must at least 
be asserted that only at that point of our spiritual being where 
thought emerges with the consciousness of self, do we get any 
direct perception of rational truths. With Dr. Harris these 
rational truths are the underlying.reality of the world. The 
rational is the real, and the real is the rational—this principle is 
repeated and illustrated at almost every step of the discussion ; 
and if this be not a species of Hegelianism, it is, at least, going 
Hegelwise to the task. 

And yet Dr. Harris uniformly deprecates any resort to the 
tenets of this school as contributing nothing toward the knowl- 
edge of God, but rather involving the whole subject in transcen- 
dental fog. There are indeed cautions and qualified concessions 
to the value of some lines of thinking in that great school, but 
nowhere a recognition of the fact that the specific for the mater- 
ialistic malady of our age, philosophically considered, is to be 
drawn from that dispensatory, and that dispensatory alone. In 
a hesitating tone he says: “The profound philosophy of Hegel 
suggests truths, aspects of reality and lines of thought by which 
our accepted theology may be broadened, deepened and en- 
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riched, and the reasonableness of doctrines received on the 
authority of revelation be found. I say ‘suggests,’ for Hegel 
himself, beclouded in his dialectics and his a priori methods, 
can scarcely be said to have grasped and clearly enunciated 
the theistic and Christian truths which his philosophy approaches 
and points to, but never declares.’ “It must be said, however, 
of all the recent writers who have looked to Hegelianism for 
help, that, whatever of value they bring to Christian theology, 
they bring it encompassed with the obscurity and tenuous spec- 
ulation characteristic of the philosophy and with forms of 
thought and expression which easily lead to idealistic panthe- 
ism, and to the mistaking of logical notions and processes for 
concrete beings and their activities and relations.’’* 

Granting, in the main, the justness of these strictures, espe- 
cially as directed against the original form in which the system 
was thrown upon the world, I cannot but think that we get 
from it the key by which we effect our release from a long and 
dreary duress to materialistic gloom. In fact this discussion 
quietly wends its way along these same transcendental heights, 
complacent in its liberty, if betimes forgetful of the source from 
which its liberty was derived. Thus for example we are told: 
“This discussion of man’s reception of revelation gives the true 
significance of the common sayings that man in his own self- 
consciousness finds the consciousness of God; that his con- 
sciousness of self, unfolded into its full significance, contains the 
consciousness of God ; that the consciousness of God is in the 
background of self-consciousness.”"+ It hardly appears why a 
matter of so great moment, and one that has called to its eluci- 
dation the most colossal system of philosophical thinking the 
world has yet known, should be spoken of as “common sayings,” 
since they are the very uncommon sayings of the subtlest of all 
delvers in things metaphysical and deep. The consciousness of 
self involves the conscionsness of God; “the potential infinitude 
of the human consciousness,’’—no one can hesitate a moment 
as to the source whence that unusual dialect is derived. The 
announcement that human self-consciousness involves the con- 


*Self-Revelation of God, p. 145. tDo., p. 72. 
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sciousness of God, instead of being among the “common say- 
ings” of men as a thing of easy comprehension, is, indeed, a 
matter of such lofty import that without the aid of a most vigor- 
ous philosophy it can scarcely have a recognition with even the 
class of minds that move on that plane. Philosophy is needed 
here, if anywhere, in the whole range of human research. Real- 
ity, and the great Reality, namely Absolute Being, must be 
found in the self-consciousness of the finite, or else it is nowhere 
to be found. And yet how easy it is for the materialist to point 
derisively at you, with all your introspections and devout long- 
ings, and tell you that all thought is relative, and that, therefore, 
the Absolute of which you dream is out of relation to the hu- 
man mind, unthinkable, unknowable; and that to make it a reli- 
gion is but to mistake the impotence of finite thinking for some- 
thing divine. 

What we want to do, if the consciousness of God be implic- 
itly bound up in the self-consciousness of man, is to show scien- 
tifically that such is the fact; and I see no way of getting about 
this except by working profoundly on the nature of human 
thought. There is, indeed, something infinitely deeper in man 
than thought, that is thought considered simply as process; 
there is being, spiritual life, whatever that positive entity may 
be called which is the frivs of thought. It is being, let us say, 
but none the less the mind takes hold of it in the shape of 
thought, and the problem with the theistic philosopher is to 
show that thought takes hold of being not as a negative some- 
thing, as having arrived at the limits of its powers, but as the all 
inclusive life and paternity of the world—implicitly in the untu- 
tored, consciously in the one who has subjected his psychologi- 
cal processes to scientific tests. Is man a religious being? That 
means is God always revealing himself to human thought? 
Religion is always some kind of conscious communion of the 
soul with its God, and so religion is possible only on the hy- 
pothesis that the finite mind is able, in some way, to get the 
Infinite mind within its embrace. 

How easy it were, if we could be satisfied with the testimony 
of history, with the empirical evidence that comes rushing in 
upon us from the religious experiences of every race and tribe 
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on the earth, to settle this matter at once; for as a well-attested 
fact every mind maturing into some glimpse of Reason, ever so 
faint, gets some conception of God, universally and without fail. 
We all felt it at the very dawning of childhood; we all feel it 
now. If there is anything that the ethnological and anthropo- 
logical inquiries of our modern specialists may be said to have 
settled beyond a doubt, it is the universality of. religion, the 
prevalence in all minds of the idea of God. But when we turn 
away from the face of humanity, and enter into the retiracy of 
the human soul, where primarily religion must dwell, to detect 
psychologically what that process is by which the mind takes 
hold of its God, we find all the long mooted metaphysical prob- 
lems encompassing us about, and, to speak paradoxically, the 
most certain and the most uncertain matter is to try our skill. 

Dr. Harris disposes of it in this way. First, God is the spir- 
itual environment of the soul. And that we may not misappre- 
hend his meaning, he proceeds to say that as man, as to his 
body, “is surrounded by a physical environment which is con- 
stantly acting on him and presenting itself in his consciousness, 
sO man, as spirit, is surrounded by a spiritual environment, 
which is constantly acting on him, and presenting itself in his 
consciousness. That environment is God, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, and the moral system of spiritual 
beings, who depend on his power, and are subjects of his law 
and of his love.”* It must follow from this that man, living 
always in this spiritual environment, and having it act upon him 
as external objects act upon the sense perceptions of the mind, 
must be conscious of God in exactly the same way as he is 
conscious of the physical world in which he moves. 

In the end this beautiful doctrine must receive the hearty as- 
sent of every unsophisticated mind. But it is not surprising 
that, in the shape in which it here appears, it should not in- 
stantly command the acquicsence of minds critically disposed, 
and especially of minds upon whom the agnosticism of Kant 
has rigidly seized. They will say: The dream of the mystic 
over again, proceeding upon the unwarranted assumption of two 


*Self-Revelation of God, Pp. 32. 
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worlds lying together, interspaced, in the single man walking 
here on our earth. We know of but one. Moreover what shall 
be done for this doctrine, if the materialist shall allege that his 
own consciousness has never responded to the impinging of a 
spiritual environment upon him; that all he knows in conscious- 
ness he has gathered directly or remotely from the external 
world. 

Dr. Harris interposes with the assertion that God does not 
present himself in consciousness in a fully rounded and com- 
plete idea; that “consciousness may be distinguished as implicit, 
as it lies unapprehended and undefined in thought; and explicit, 
after its contents have been thus apprehended and defined. In 
the primitive or implicit consciousness, the objects presented 
incite and actuate the man while he has not clearly apprehended 
them nor his own mental state as affected by them; in the ex- 
plicit, the contents are the same, but they now lie clear and defi- 
nite before the mind.”* The mind, he proceeds to say, reacts 
on the contents of consciousness, and so brings its nebulous 
apprehension into definite and intelligible shape. “If God is 
known in consciousness, it is only in this way’’—that is, by the 
reaction of the mind on this nebulous conception—*“that the 
idea of him is traced out and brought into the full light of in- 
telligence.”"+ To all this we yield unqualified assent. But if 
God is known in consciousness, be it in the farthest off, dim- 
mest, most implicit way, still he is known, and the problem 
sticks with all the weight of its persistence specifically at this 
point. That the idea of God comes to be clearer as the mind 
reacts upon it, just as every other idea under similar handling 
does, is a truth of profound scope and comfort, but then it helps 
in no slightest measure to the discovery of how that idea in its 
most nebulous habit can find a lodgment in the human mind. 

Following Dr. Harris carefully in his exposition, we learn that 
“in our idea of God there are two factors, designated by the two 
words, aésolute—spirit. That absolute or unconditioned being 
exists is known as a necessary truth in rational intuition. As 
thus known this truth is present in consciousness like other 


*Self-Revelation of God, p. 32. tDo., p. 33. 
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necessary truths of reason. Being is known in the consciousness 
of self. But the absoluteness of being, considered only as given 
a priori, has no positive contents in consciousness; what it is 
can be defined only by negations; it is being that is not condi- 
tioned in dependence, and not limited in time, space, or quan- 
tity. The second component of the idea is spirit. In knowing 
ourselves as rational free agents, we know the personal, the su- 
pernatural ; we thus know what spirit is. Having thus knowl- 
edge of the absolute and of spirit, we combine the two in our 
idea of God, the absolute Spirit. The idea is legitimately 
formed, for the components of it are known in intuition.’’* 

It would seem, then, that the movement of the religious con- 
sciousness must be three-fold. First, it takes hold of absolute 
being without positive content; second, through its own con- 
scious personality it grasps the idea of spirit; and then, third, 
it combines these two into the idea of God. Absolute Being 
combined with personal spirit, must according to this rendering, 
describe the #odus of the genesis of the idea of God for every 
human soul. The consciousness sees absolute Being ; and sees 
personal spirit, and then some other faculty, I assume, puts these 
two into one. Most obviously, it is not the intuitional faculty 
that combines these two into one, but some other function, 
whose office it is, like the human hand, to put together things 
which the eye sees will mutually coalesce. But what if that com- 
bining faculty should not come to time. This scientific process 
of putting two intuitions together may tarry long, or never come 
at all. In that event the mind must be destitute of the idea of 
God, for although it has the intuitional elements of that idea, 
the idea itself is not present until those elements are fused. 
One or other of these elements standing alone would not em- 
body our idea of God. Indeterminate being would not. Finite 
personality would not. In the one case we should be swamped 
in the Unknowable ; in the other we should grope around in a 
world of sense, with no higher consciousness of the supernatural 
than what might be found in the finite personality of man. 

Evidently there is something radically wrong in this theory 
of combining intuitions in order to arrive at the consciousness 


*Self-Revelation of God, p. 36. 
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of God. In some way the consciousness of God is an intuition 
in itself. Dr. Harris seems, himself, to have implied as much, 
when he set forth that God was the spiritual environment of the 
soul. How environment, except by some sort of impinging 
upon the soul, and some sort of immediate consciousness of 
reality as the result of the impact? True, the implicit conscious- 
ness is made explicit by the reaction of the soul upon its spirit- 
ual environment, but by supposition that spiritual environment 
is God, and there was nothing ultimately in the explicit con- 
sciousness that the implicit consciousness did not potentially 
contain. It is hardly possible that the mind goes about a logi- 
cal process to attain to a knowledge of God, combining ele- 
ments, erecting a stairway to him; for, to go deliberately in 
quest of the conception, implies that the conception is already 
on hand, dim it may be, and wanting to be brought out into 
more definite and intimate realization on the horizon of the soul, 
but unquestionably there in embryo at least. 

When, however, Dr. Harris would have the logical faculty set 
about putting intuitions together .with the intent of bringing 
out the idea of God, he is practically consigning away his prem- 
ises to the old-time and inveterate fallacy of relegating to the 
Understanding what only the Reason can discharge. The Rea- 
son is the soul’s window Godward, like some great oriel open- 
ing to the sea. Its every function is an intuition, and it does 
not manufacture its insights by an interlacing net-work of logi- 
cal threads. The Reason knows God as being sensitive on all 
sides to the throbbings of his immanent life, as feeling him with 
the first conscious boundings of the inner being, and this feeling 
flashing forth into immediate, although, doubtless, nebulous out- 
lining in the thought. When Reason dawns, ever so little, God 
stands out as distinctly on its horizon as the sun in the empy- 
rean, only there is in the one case, as in the other, the frequent 
obscurations of the gloaming and the clouds. 

We cannot now recover the primitive movements of our 
minds in this direction, but it is altogether competent to rest 
our speculations here on the well known laws of thought. The 
mind on coming to consciousness finds itself confronted and 
opposed by the external world. In its earliest experiences there 
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is a dual habit, a sense of twoness, the consciousness of a think- 
ing agency and of the body in which it dwells. Mind and mat- 
ter, and the immediate apprehension of the opposition between 
these two, and a vivid sense from the beginning of the quali- 
fied supremacy the one has over the other—thought being the 
stronger, and conquering external things to its dominion—it 
would seem that on the instant this antagonism should manifest 
itself in consciousness, the mind would immediately leap to the 
stronger element as insuring the reconcilement of the two, as 
the all-inclusive whole of which these two are but organic parts. 
Finite mind conscious of a qualified mastery leaps by intuition 
to the infinite mind in which the mastery is complete. There 
is here no compounding of intuitions, and the idea of God re- 
sulting chemically, so to speak, but the leaping of the mind 
above the antagonisms of self-consciousness to the higher unity 
in God. 

Here are two worlds altogether diverse in character, two sets 
of phenomena having nothing in common, and yet a power con- 
sciously going out from the one that puts the other under its 
feet. Here is a conflict between sense and spirit, the thinking 
agency and the inert matter lying outside of it, which however 
the thinking agency subdues to itself by sublimating it to forms 
of thought. Now it is inconceivable that these warring elements 
should rest a moment in consciousness, without the mind mount- 
ing to some all-inclusive unity, of the nature of spirit, in which 
their contradictions are annulled. Otherwise an internecine con- 
flict must tear the soul of man asunder, and the spiritual wreck 
go drifting with the wind. 

I am doubtless describing the process too largely in the dia- 
lect of the schools, and using terms which embody the long-time 
gleanings of mature thought reacting upon the idea of God. 
Nevertheless | cannot but think that this is essentially the way 
in which the idea is born. It is an intuition flashing upon the 
soul the moment it consciously antagonizes the external world. 
It is the instantaneous filling out of self-consciousness which 
were otherwise contradictory and incomplete, because the / and 
/t have no other unifying principle than the all-inclusive life in 
which they both subsist. It is the child, or savage say, looking 
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out upon nature and immediately having the thought of God, 
not as the over-awing immensities asserting themselves as such, 
or as Zeus Pater (Heaven Father) receiving the superstitious 
devotions of men, but as immediately lifting the mind to the 
absolute life and spirit that is over and in them all. 

Dr. Harris would doubtless object to this on the score of its 
pantheistic trend. It seems to lose mind and matter in an all- 
submerging ocean of ideal, indeterminate spirit or life, wherein 
no trace of personality appears, an element which the soul in 
its conception of God cannot forego. Dr. Harris’ proposition 
is that God is a personal God, and as such he reveals himself to 
men. He wishes to conceive of him as actively and deliberately 
communicating a knowledge of himself to the finite intellects of 
men, and this he could not do if he were not a personal God. 
He moves upon the human consciousness in the same way as 
the human consciousness reacts upon him. But now it isa 
timely inquiry as to whether the personality of God is any more 
likely to be missed in a direct intuition of Infinite Mind by 
finite mind, than in a logical process by which intuitions are 
combined, in neither of which is the infinite personality sought 
to be conserved. 

Absolute personality is what we want. We all believe that 
unless our God is a personal God he is no God at all. And yet 
this is the very problem which the advocates of the Unknowable 
challenge us to solve. Personality as we know it is the self- 
consciousness of the finite ego, a knowing energy moving 
always within the sphere of the limited and relative, and con- 
ceivable only as something on the hither side of the Absolute. 
So they say. Personality and the Absolute are incompatible 
terms. And now if there be any great reality lying underneath 
this phenomenal world, this at least it cannot be, it cannot be 
personal in the sense in which that term has meaning to us. It 
is conceivable only as the all-inclusive impersonal something, of 
which we can predicate that it is, without doubt, and, inferen- 
tially, that it is the all-pervading Power of a universe of worlds. 
But it is /4, and not He. So Mr. Spencer always writes, and so 
the scientific mind of the century is strongly inclined to believe. 

If we sally out to meet this, it is well to look closely to the 
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weapons we bear. When Dr. Harris finds the Absolute in one 
direction and personality in another, and that, too, in spheres as 
wide apart as the infinite and finite, and then represents the con- 
sciousness as, spontaneously and deliberately, combining these 
two into one, and getting thereby the idea of God, he is but as- 
suming, as it seems to me, what these his formidable opponents 
deny. He is forcing together ideas which cannot coalesce. On 
the contrary every difficulty disappears when the first of these 
mental movements is made adequate to the whole task. When 
the mind takes hold of the Absolute it takes hold of the Abso- 
lute Spirit in the same act. Why not? Having transcended 
the limits of the finite in getting an intuition of the Absolute, 
why not while in that attitude take in infinite spirit as well ? 

Indeed the whole stress of the objector’s cavil rests on the 
alleged incompetency of the finite mind to transcend its finite 
limits, and entertain at all a conception of the Infinite. If it 
were possible to transcend the finite even by a hair's breadth, 
then there is no telling, and no cogent controversy, as to what 
might be found on the other side. Once over, even though the 
transit be accomplished with protest, as in the case of Mr. Spen- 
cer, it would follow inevitably by the laws of human thinking 
that something more than dreary expanses of negative nothing- 
ness would be found there—an Absolute, void of content, as 
Dr. Harris would say. Mr. Spencer having reluctantly made 
the ascent 

‘“‘_Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God’’— 

found himself compelled to speak of what he discovered there 
in terms significative of positive content.* He calls it the «All- 
Being,” the “Power,” the «Ultimate Reality,” resorting to capi- 


*Mr. Spencer in his article on ‘‘Retrogressive Religion’’ published in 
the Sept. No. of the £c/ectic for ’84, in reply to Mr. Harrison’s strict- 
ures says: ‘So far from regarding that which transcends phenomena 
as the ‘*‘All-Nothingness,”’ I regard it as the All-Being. Everywhere | 
have spoken of the Unknowable as the Ultimate Reality—the sole ex- 
istence ; all things present to consciousness being but the shows of it.’’ 
Eclectic, Sept. ’84. 
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tal letters by way of insinuating the positive conception that 
was in his mind. 

And so it must be. We have come to see that the conscious- 
ness of the finite were impossible without the implicit conscious- 
ness of the infinite; that the two together make up the opposite 
poles of thought. Our thinking is relative, it is true, but it is 
correlative as well. We can no more think the finite without 
implicitly thinking the infinite, than we can think up without 
down, or in without out, or, as has been aptly said, “no more 
than we can think of a stick with but one end.” And, now, 
when we turn with this principle to our consciousness of self, 
where unquestionably a zowmenon is found, we discover that we 
cannot think the finite self-consciousness without implicitly 
thinking the infinite self-consciousness at the same time. In 
short God reveals himself immediately in every human soul. 
This is what Dr. Harris meant when he was interpreting “the 
“that man in his own self-consciousness finds 


common sayings’ 
the consciousness of God; that his consciousness of self, un- 
folded into its full significance, contains the consciousness of 
God; that the consciousness of God is in the back-ground of 
self-consciousness.”’ It is to be regretted that he did not plant 
his otherwise powerful defense of theism specifically in the heart 
of this fact. 

We can see, however, what it was that withheld the argument 
from a distinct and confident avowal of the direct intuition of 
God. The religious consciousness has a long and dark road to 
travel in the evolution of years. It must come up through ig- 
norance and crudities, fetichisms, and phallic orgies, and bloody 
rites, and persecutions, and fanaticisms, and the wars of the 
sects, groping from clime to clime, and from age to age. It has 
a history. From the very faintest conception of the divine, so 
faint that learned explorers hesitate long as to whether there is 
any the least evidence in language, or custom, or incidental hint 
dropped by the way, that the soul of the savage has any im- 
pulse Godward—from mere glimmerings, we can trace the un- 


folding religious consciousness of the race on, up, through 
culminating stages of development, the conception of God be- 
coming clearer and deeper as the ages go by, until we think we 
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note the climax of it in a most unique and marvelous event oc- 
curring in the very bosom of human history, when 
‘“‘_the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hand the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, ' 
More strong than all poetic thought. ’ 

Now Dr. Harris had a mind to frame an adequate philosophy 
for this; to ask why it was that an immanent God projecting 
himself upon the camera of the human consciousness, should 
ever under any circumstances make so faint an image of himself 
as to admit of questionings and even denial of the fact; how it 
is that such a revelation in consciousness should be susceptible 
of long centuries of growth and development, and why espe- 
cially it should require to be supplemented by an outside reve- 
lation in history such as is said to have been made in the incar- 
nate person and ministry of Jesus the Christ. If God does, in 
very deed, reveal himself in human consciousness, why is that 
not enough? If this be well and incontestably settled—God 
blazing down directly on the human soul—must not all added 
revelations coming from without, except, perhaps, the codrdi- 
nating office of the external world which made the inner reve- 
lation possibie—must not all systematic tutelage of the religious 
consciousness through history be superfluous, since God, per- 
sonally revealed in the consciousness, can not be any more re- 
vealed? If God is sufficiently revealed in consciousness, why 
superadd the revelation in Christ? This was the problem. 

Moreover a strong cry has gone up from the deepest yearn- 
ings of the Christian experience of our time, for some pro- 
founder and broader rationale of the Incarnation than was afore- 
time entertained, some rendering of it that will save it from the 
likeness of an after-thought, and secure it a place in the heart of 
the creative order of the world.* Somehow we have always 


*«If the Redeemer of the world stands in an eternal relation to the 
Father and to humanity—if his person has not merely a religious and 
ethical, but also a metaphysical significance—sin alone could not have 
been the ground of his revelation; for there was no metaphysical neces- 
sity for sin entering the world. Are we to suppose that that which is 


Vor. XVIII. No. 1. 3 
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felt that this sublimest, divinest, of all events in the history of 
the worlds could not bé an episode; that it must have come on 
in the same way as the heavens unrolled themselves in space. 
The coming of God in the flesh must have had an occasion 
quite as vast and commanding as that which gave rise to all 
yon countless starry host, making up a universe of worlds. It 
is ‘the one imsphered, divine event’—changing somewhat the 
phraseology of the poet—‘rownd which the whole creation 
moves.’ No doubt it is a great world-scheme of redemption, 
and God’s way of working out an atonement for sin, but its 
roots inhere in the very depths of the divine motive in creating 
the world, and we must see it so before our souls can be free 
from alarm in taking the Nazarene for our God. It is a creative 
as well as redemptive manifestation of God. 

It is noteworthy that those whom our Lord gathered about 
him of deepest spiritual insight so apprehended his mission. 
He was the eternal Logos, “by whom were all things made, and 
without whom was nething made that was made.” He was the 
creative instinct of the world, “the first-born of every creature,” 
“the effulgence of God's glory, the very image of his substance, 
and upholding all things by the word of his power.” We have 
somehow become incapable of this sublime philosophy of the 
incarnate manifestation of God in the world. It is for us too 
much of an episode, hanging upon the historical contingency of 
sin, an after-thought, an incident, an expedient, having no abso- 
lute place in the creative scheme of the worlds. Not so was 
Jesus thought upon by those who stood nearest his person, and 
drank deepest of the deific wisdom that rayed out from his ev- 


the most glorious in the world could only be reached through the me- 
dium of sin?’’ ‘As the incarnate Logos, he is the centre not merely of 
the world of men, but also of the universe ; for which reason the Apos- 
tle views him not merely as the Head of the human race, of the Church, 
but as the Head of all creation, ‘the first born of every creature,’ unto 
whom all things are created.’’ ‘In this sense we maintain that even if 
sin had not entered our world, Christ still would have come. Not until 
an insight has been gained into this, the metaphysical and cosmical sig- 
nificance of the Mediator, shall we find the proper foundation on which 
to build our doctrine of the Redeemer.’’—Martensen’s Christian Dog- 
matics, pp. 260-263. 
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ery word and deed. They could speak of him as the “Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world’’—that is, of his incarnate 
sacrifice as entering into the creative scheme of the world. We 
have in a manner lost their inspired insight into the sweep of 
that sacrifice, and have almost expunged from our vocabulary 
the terms by which its far-off eternal bearings were described. 
The Logos, the Eternal Word of God, the Word made flesh— 
these are almost lost phrases, having gone down in the scholas- 
tic jargon that formulated the empty warring of the sects. 

But we must not anticipate. We were going in quest of Dr. 
Harris’ method of finding occasion for that outward, historical 
self-revelation of God, which culminated in the incarnation, sac- 
rifice, and glorification of our Lord. Why, in his view, must 
that kind of manifestation be super-added to the inner conscious- 
ness of God? There was evidently something defective, some- 
thing imperfect, something inchoate, about the primitive con- 
sciousness of God, or else this codrdinating current of history 
and development would not have been required. But then here 
was the dilemma. If God reveals himself in consciousness, or any- 
where else, the revelation ought to be complete. It is urged by 
skeptics, with a great show of reason, that the idea of an imper- 
fect or progressive revelation of God is a contradiction of terms; 
that an infinitely wise and perfect Being, undertaking to image 
himself in his works, cannot be conceived of as meeting with 
resistance, or as awaiting the evolution of the ages to render his 
image distinct. If God will condescend to show himself to men, 
he must show himself whole. No clouds and darkness can 
compass his going, for has he not undertaken to make himself 
known? That such self-revelation should halt in any particular, 
or be uncertain, or equivocal, or in the least degree ambiguous 
as to fact, where unquestionably there is a human consciousness 
adequate to take it in, and on the supposition of a purposeful 
movement made on the soul to that effect, is altogether beyond 
the power of a reasonable mind to allow. Does God reveal 
himself to the religious consciousness of the race? Then he 
reveals himself, and there is an end. 

Dr. Harris every now and then calls up anew this difficulty, 
as if to be sure that his method of relieving it was gathering, 
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meantime, constructive force. His solution seems to be ina 
certain energy of reaction of which the mind of man is vari- 
ously capable at various stages of its development—reaction as 
in response to the divine action as spiritual environment for the 
soul. “This revelation of the infinite to the finite mind, this 
revelation of God within the limited experience and conscious- 
ness of man must be progressive and at every point of time in- 
complete. God reveals himself to man. But man’s apprehen- 
sion of God through his experience of the divine manifestation 
must be commensurate with his own imperfect development and 
education, and can advance only according to his capacity to 
understand it and his faithfulness in receiving, interpreting and 
obeying it.”* All this is clear. The revelation of God to the 
human soul is never in advance of the capacity of the human 
soul to receive. But its primitive capacity to receive—what of 
that ? 

It is fundamental in this discussion that God is known in ex- 
perience, but unhappily there is an ambiguous use of the term 
experience in which the author’s argument is sometimes left to 
drift. Experience in religion, as we ordinarily use the term, is 
the soul feeling its way up into more and more spiritual life and 
light, as the moral habit of the inner being is quickened and 
lifted by a hard discipline of trial, and as new territory is won 
from the kingdom of darkness by a protracted struggle with sin. 
In religious experience the idea of trial is necessarily involved. 
Spiritually men reap enlightenment by doing the truth, that is, 
by wrestling it into perception, as Jacob wrestled until the break 
of day. It is one prolonged process of the reactionary energy 
of the soul against the evils of its estate, confronting them with 
the assaulted truth which comes out only the more vividly in 
the consciousness and the life, as the battle that crowns it was 
protracted and severe. 

For the individual disciple of our Lord, and for Christendom 
as a whole, there are vast didactic resources, cumulative stages 
of enlightenment, progressively opened only on condition ot the 
spiritual trials and victories which religious experience involves. 
Out of these an ever-increasing breadth of moral faculty, and 


*Self-Revelation of God, p. 39. 
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an ever-widening range of spiritual apprehension, are evolved. 
In this way, more than in any other, our knowledge of God is 
enlarged. It is, however, not a process in which the rational 
faculty has preéminent sway ; nor is it one in which blind feel- 
ing absorbs everything, an emotional zeal, kindling fatuous fires 
by which to walk. It is a spiritual insight engendered by the 
moral habit of the soul, which in turn is wrought out by the 
storm and stress of sternest buffetings in actual life. It is realiz- 
ing the beatitude: Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God. It is knowing God, by following on to know him, 
that is, by progressively conquering the faculty of apprehending 
him in a larger and larger degree. 

Now, of course, the revelation of God, coming to man in any 
way, must, in the end, accommodate itself to this growing ca- 
pacity of the soul to take him in. At every stage of the unfold- 
ing spiritual life, there will be new measures of light in readiness 
to break in, measure for measure, light from the countenance of 
God lifted up and reconciled. This is religious experience. 
Teacher it is, leading up by sternest pedagogy to God, and 
using all outside agencies, history, ordinances, Bible, and fellow- 
ship, simply by way of quickening the internal gift. This tuto- 
rial office of experience is occasionally touched upon by Dr. 
Harris, and always with just appreciation and force. “As a 
man goes on thus organizing the knowledge of God into his 
own being and growth, he not only acquires possession of the 
truth thus appropriated, and knows its significance as bearing 
on life and disclosing the concrete realities with which he has 
to do, but he is always gaining thereby new capacity to receive 
the revelations of God and to know him through them; accord- 
ing to the old maxim, ‘Quantum sumus scimus,’ we know as 
much we are. The more we appropriate the truth and live by 
it, and the more we come into the divine likeness, so much the 
more are we prepared to receive further revelations of God and 
to gain new and richer knowledge of him.’’* 

But it has seemed to us that this process of increasing reve- 
lation from God, according as enlarged capacity is acquired in 
the trials and conquests of religious experience, was not kept 


*Self-Revelation of God, p. 117. 
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sufficiently distinct from the state of soul in which the con- 
sciousness of God originally dawned. Increase in the knowl- 
edge of God goes on as the moral habit of the will is voluntarily 
subjected to the control of divine truth so far as it is known. 
But the dawning of God upon the human mind is a process in 
which moral forces cannot as yet have had any considerable 
sway. It must be something, so to speak, indigenous in the 
human consciousness as such, that it shall discover God. Its 
moral career cannot begin without this much spiritual capital on 
hand, a no less investment, indeed, than the divine image in the 
soul. The movement of the human mind toward its God is so 
nearly spontaneous, and so nearly simultaneous with the first 
appearance of self-conscious thinking, that we should prefer re- 
garding the universal divine manifestation—that is God’s reve- 
lation of himself to the religious consciousness of the race—as a 
revelation per force. Morally, spiritually, the soul must be con- 
ceived of as nearly, if not altogether, passive, or quiescent, when 
the idea of God is first distinctly entertained. Certainly the 
prior condition of experience is inconceivable. And yet we 
find Dr. Harris in some way identifying experience and con- 
sciousness in a whole chapter headed: “God is known in expe- 
rience or consciousness.” 

Evidently experience here, as a synonym for consciousness, 
is not religious experience, the long process of wrestling truth 
into perception, the progressive acquisition of further revelations 
of God by conquering a larger capacity to receive. Dr. Harris 
means experience in the sense in which it was used in the old 
sensational school—in the sense of consciousness from imme- 
diate contact. Just as they were wont to say: All we know is 
given by immediate contact in the sense, or, is derived from 
experience ; so, now, Dr. Harris would transfer the term and 
make it descriptive of a state of consciousness in contact with a 
spiritual environment, as aforetime it was descriptive of a state 
of consciousness from an environment of sense. And there is 
no objection, except that, for the sake of having a philosophic 
basis for his favorite theory of the continuity of the divine rev- 
elations, he was led to ascribe to the primitive religious con- 
sciousness a reactionary agency, upon which, I conceive, he has 
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laid a burden too heaven for it to bear. God in revealing him- 
self acts upon the human mind, and the human mind reacts in 
taking the revelation in. This-is internal experience, wholly 
analogous to the sense-experience whereby we come to a 
knowledge of the external world. 

The idea was a captivating one to show that the primitive 
knowledge of God was arrived at in exactly the same way in 
which all subsequent revelations are finally compassed by the 
soul, and in a way analogous to the mind’s method of knowing 
the external world. We recall the process, viz., certain elements 
out of the spiritual environment fall upon the religious intuition 
of the soul, and these are combined into the primitive idea of 
God, and subsequently into the more and more enlarged idea of 
God in proportion as these elements increase in number, and 
the combining agency is vigorous in its work. Thus the prim- 
itive experience is essentially the same as the experience of all 
subsequent stages in the unfolding of the spiritual life. 

We cannot so think. It seems to us that every attempt 
through phenomenalism, of whatever kind, to. find out God, or 
to furnish a philosophy of his universal self-revelation to the 
soul's of men, must in the end meet with disappointment and 
defeat. That way, inevitably, agnosticism lies. In some sense, 
transcendental let it be, the consciousness of the human impli- 
cates the consciousness of the divine, and with the very dawn 
of reason God’s image, the eternal archetype of everything hu- 
man and personal, is felt in throbbing outline upon the soul. 
The divine and human are so inextricably intertwined in the 
religious consciousness of the race that the one is unthinkable 
without the other, and they do so inherently coalesce that no 
most violent shock of sin can rend them apart. 

But now what advantage have we in this, when passing over 
from the human consciousness of God to the historic revelation 
of God in Christ? How shall we maintain the line of continu- 
ity unbroken, so that we shall see everywhere in nature, in the 
constitution of the human mind, and in the progress of history, 
the same process going on of the divine self-revealment as being 
itself the moral order of the world? In other words what was 
to be revealed in the reason of man that could not be revealed 








| 
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in the inert planet rolling in tenantless solitude beneath the sun? 
What was there to be revealed in Christ that the reason of man 
could not convey? If through all the stages of cosmic evolu- 
tion we come at last to a human consciousness, so like the mind 
that is seeking to be revealed that its very exercise is predicable 
on the assumption of the all-pervasive immanence of the larger 
mind—if this consciousness be so endowed, why not throw it 
upon the arena of history, to work out what was in it, through 
advancing stages of struggle and development as the years go 
by? Why intercept or supplement the process by so stupen- 
dous an event as the coming of God in the flesh ? 

In running over these fascinating chapters of Dr. Harris’ ex- 
haustive work, one feels an unsuppressed eagerness to see how * 
he will finally gather up his reasoning in his closing discussion 
of ‘God revealed in Christ as the Redeemer of Man from Sin.’ 
It must be confessed that on arriving at this goal there creeps 
over us a haunting sense of something vast and importunate as 
having been left unsaid, or as having been purposely excluded 
because the author’s premises were not broad and liberal enough 
to take it in. We may call it the cosmic aspect of the coming 
of God in the flesh. 

Dr. Harris builds up a scheme of continuity for the divine 
revelation, consisting of ascending stages in an unfolding scale 
of higher and higher self-revealment, with epochs of miracle in 
between. “The coming of Christ constitutes a new epoch in 
the progressive development of the world, and in the revelation 
of God therein. * * The progress is marked by epochs in 
which successively higher orders of being and spheres of action 
appear, and the ever immanent God makes new revelations of 
his archetypal thought. Such epochs are the beginning of mo- 
tion, the introduction of organic life, the introduction of sensi- 
tivity, the introduction of rational personal beings. In the last 
the great transition is made from the natural to the supernatural, 
and the moral and spiritual system appears. Then, after due 
preparation in the education and development of man, in the 
fulness of time, in the great epoch in which God comes in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, and therein making the con- 
summate revelation of what he is in his relation to man, and of 
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what man is in his relation to God, disclosing to human view 
the archetypal principles and laws which guide God's action, 
and the archetypal ideas of good to be realized in the history 
and destiny of man. This is the great revelation of God.’’* 

From this it must be inferred that the whole revelation of God 
in Christ is confined to whatever is historically included in the 
redemption act. It is a revelation not growing out of the order 
of things, and therefore in the direct line of development, but a 
revelation induced by the contingency of sin. When the super- 
natural was attained in man and a moral and spiritual kingdom 
set up in his soul, had he gone on as a dutiful subject of this 
kingdom, unfolding the godlikeness that was in him, there would 
never have been any occasion for the coming of God in the flesh. 
The consciousness of God would have been an ever-present im- 
pulse, and the discipline of years would only have drawn out 
the divine image into more and more vivid relief. But sin en- 
tered, and the divine image became blurred. The light faded. 
Spiritual darkness settled upon the soul, and every high faculty 
of vision became blinded in the besotting of sense. The con- 
sciousness of God was eclipsed. The moral collapse of the race 
was final and complete. And so if God will reach men at all in 
this sense-besotted condition, he must come round their disabil- 
ity, and project himself in the sphere of sense. Men will see 
him thus, imaged concretely before their eyes, and be touched 
by the pathos of his sacrifice, when every trace of him has faded 
from the mind. In coming thus into the region of the sense, 
he will incidentally reveal to men his archetypal thought, both 
as to what he is, and what man should be,—the divine and hu- 
man in flawless perfection, just as the infinite standards would 
have them to be; perfect God and perfect man. Incidentally, | 
say, for had not sin obliterated God from the consciousness of 
man, the divine image would not have been thus historically 
projected upon the plane of sense. 

We cannot help feeling profoundly the inadequacy of this 
view. The redemption of man from sin, the great atonement 


*Self-Revelation of God, p. 515. 
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as we have been wont to conceive of it, may very well engage 
all this outlay of divine resource, and so be at just the full meas- 
ure of painful self-expenditure that we see in the incarnation, 
and ministry of sorrow, and sacrificial death of our Lord. But 
how much more in keeping with the magnitude and supernal 
grandeur of such an event to hold that it came about in the 
eternal ongoing of things, through the successive emergence of 
the image of God in his works, taking up as it must, and recon- 
ciling all the contradictions of the moral world. Vaster than 
the redemption act, it nevertheless works out that stupendous 
consummation by keeping none of its resources in reserve; it 
moves against the powers of darkness with all the energies of 
the eternal world. Whilst, therefore, there need be no abate- 
ment in our estimate of the divine exigency, or of the necessity 
at such a juncture of just such an interposition to the end of a 
redemption from sin, there is always intruding upon our thought, 
in moments of favored insight, a suggestion of some larger oc- 
casion for so stupendous an event, some universe-phase in which 
the great subject may be viewed. An intellectual craving it 
may be, but persistent nevertheless. 

We feel satisfied if it may be said that the image of God, in 
effigy as it were, overlies all the worlds, is struggling for ex- 
pression in the flocculent star-dust and finished constellations 
with which immensity is teeming, is lifted to higher and higher 
stages of relief as the upward movement of evolution advances, 
and, finally, in the very efflorescence of humanity, attains its 
historic climax in the Divine-Human, God-Man, whom we name 
the Christ.* Incidentally all things will be done for an apostate 
race that it is in the heart of the Deity to do, atonement, satis- 


*«The incarnation was not a change in the nature of God—though a 
change of state or condition is implied— but a revelation, rather, of the 
essential humanity of God, and of the (potential) divinity of man. If 
there were not something human in God, it were inconceivable that he 
could so identify himself in thought and feeling and life, with humanity 
—as all revelation implies—and that he should make this identification 
not temporary but eternal. It is certainly a very significant fact that 
we cannot intelligently conceive of God otherwise than as human, and 
that God everywhere sanctions this conception.’? Dr. H. M. Goodwin’s 
Christian Humanity, p. 303. 
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faction, the supreme honoring of the law, the exhibition of the 
truth in such a way as to touch the consciences of men. But 
the process must go on until in the glorified person of the God- 
Man that image has made the round of creation, and is back 
again in the bosom of God. It is then in a condition to enter 
into the religious consciousness of the race, and to meet there, and 
fully satisfy, all the Godward cravings of the human heart. The 
Christ is now the Paraclete, and he unfolds his wings in tender- 
est brooding over all the world. Here is creation consummated 
with all the apparatus of redemption beside. 

If we were to make further inquiry into it, we should find— 
what perhaps has been hitherto too often overlooked—that in 
his historical relation the person of Christ must take the prece- 
dence of his work. The work was incidental, resting largely on 
the contingency of sin; the person was eternal, being the a pri- 
ort humanity which was in the bosom of God, and which in due 
time was made flesh, and thence passed to the perennial glory 
of the resurrection morn. The elements of humanity were in 
first principles eternally in God, else man would never have been 
the result of his creative energy, and most certainly would not 
have been the crowning product of his creative skill. 

The human is divine, and the divine human, and if the stray- 
ing populations of our planet, or of any other planet, need tutor- 
ing in a truth so vast, what more effective method of communi- 
cating it than to see the divine humanity gradually rising in 
definiteness of outline, through the dull limning of inert cosmic 
masses, and the faint diagramming on the consciousness of men, 
mounting more and more into tangible relief, until in the incar- 
nate Son of Man it stands out concrete in a veritable human 
form. Nay more. The glorified body of the Risen One must 
be seen floating over the Garden of Joseph, and going up on 
the bosom of a cloud, and so returning to the ineffable deific 
sources whence it came. Nay more. It must now be conceived 
of as henceforth the repository of all the fulness of the God-head 
bodily, as having entered upon its glory, the glory which it had 
with the Father before the world was, the glory, that is, of a 
perfected humanity in coalition with the divine. 

Turning, now, to the discourses of our Lord, with eager in- 
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quiry as to what he may have said, or even hinted, on a subject 
so grave, we are struck with the frequency and urgency with 
which he sets his person in sublime pre€éminence over every 
other feature of his mission. He and the Father were one. He 
did not even speak of himself; and the Father that dwelt in 
him, he did the works. He was from above, in distinction from 
the mortal men with whom he sojourned, who came up from 
beneath. “I came out from the Father, and am come into the 
world: again, I leave the world, and go unto the Father.” Af- 
ter the morning of the resurrection he was making his ascent 
unto God, and for some reason must not be touched until the 
ascent was complete. When, however, after many days, flash- 
ing in and out of this grosser world, he was in mid-air over the 
Mount of Ascension, effulgent and glorious as the sun in his 
strength, his very last words unto his disciples contain no refer- 
ence to system, or miracle, or universal truths of reason, or 
archetypal thoughts of God,—but speak only of himself, to the 
import that all power was given to him in heaven and on earth, 
and that he in his glorified capacity would be with them always, 
even to the end of the world. 

Viewing Christ’s person in this way, were we asked to formu- 
late the process of continuity in the divine self-revelation, to 
which this whole discussion of Dr. Harris is a suggestive con- 
tribution, we should say that the eternal Logos in the bosom of 
the Father, by whom were all things made, and without whom 
nothing was made that was made, otherwise the image of God, 
otherwise the a friort humanity in its ineffable sources, strug- 
gling faintly into expression in the cosmic masses, comes out 
more definitely in the religious consciousness of the race, but 
still with such finite and subjective limitation, with such inhe- 
rent incompleteness, as to render the full expression of it possi- 
ble only in an ideally perfect man, who is God and man in one, 
in whom, to use the language of the creed, “the human and the 
divine are inseparably united in one person, constituting one 
Christ, who is true God and man.”* In him the cycle was 


*Dr. Dorner says: ‘*The chief defect in the early Christology was 
that of treating Christ as an absolute miracle; as a being absolutely 
separated by his divine essence from the rest of mankind, even when 
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complete, save that we must conceive him, now, as having made 
his glorified body commensurate with the infinite, and, through 
that as a medium, holding the humanized image of God forever 
before the eye of faith. I cannot close my eyes, now, and look 
Godward, without seeing him. Far up on the horizon of my 
spiritual empyrean he stands out in sabbatic calm, filling up 
all empty spaces, and following my vision to all points of the 
compass whithersoever I turn. He supplements a physical dis- 
ability of my religious consciousness, and not one simply which 
sin has made. 

No doubt a lamentable opaqueness, a deep and hopeless dark- 
ness has touched these eyes that roll in vain to find the light; 
the mysterious and awful inheritance of an apostate race. And 
it is a most merciful interposition when the glorified One, who 
called himself “the light of the world,” shall anoint my dead 
eyes with a clay salve, and I shall see again. But the disability 
of the human consciousness is to that extent innate, not that it 
cannot apprehend God, nor apprehend him as the self-conscious 
all inclusive personal life of the world, but that it cannot appre- 
hend him in his paternal aspect, as the Heavenly Father yearn- 
ing toward the creatures of his hand. 

When aided only by the external world, the religious con- 
sciousness of the race will attain to all the physical and ethical 
attributes of God, wisdom, power, goodness, but the element of 
paternity it is not in the power of nature to bestow. Father, 
indeed, the groping mythologist may call the loftiest divinity in 
his hierarchy of gods, but his dwelling is Olympus, and in his 
far-off cloud-compelling isolation he has very little concern for 
the men and women that toil, and worry, and war, and waste, 
in the world below. And whenever the philosopher, growing 
weary of the reluctant hospitality of the gods, turns his mind 
inward, to work directly on his religious consciousness, he re- 


viewed in the light of its divine idea. * * Were we a priori to set 
our face against every view which represents the divine and human as 
intimately and essentially related, we should be willfully throwing away 
the gains of centuries, and returning to a soil on which Christology is 
an absolute impossibility.’’ Quoted in Dr. Goodwin’s Christ and Hu- 
mahity, p. 299. 
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fines away every domestic element in the conception, losing 
what little hold he had on the personality of God, and looks 
up at last to a superincumbent abstraction lying like a wintry 
solitude over the soul. These all were but tentative yearnings 
towards the fullness of time, and demostrated not so much what 
spiritual blindness sin had wrought, as the particular point of 
inherent incapacity in every finite mind which the mystery of 
the Incarnation must come to supply. 

At last when men, feeling after God if happly they might find 
him, have convinced themselves, by long and fruitless struggles 
against insuperable barriers, that those barriers are insuperable, 
within them comes the— 

“Strong Son of God, immortal love,”’ 

calling himself the light of the world, and making it the burden 
of his message that he came to reveal the inscrutable Father to 
minds capable otherwise of seeing him in but dimmest outline. 
“No man hath seen God at any time’’"—nor can we see him— 
“the only-begotten who is in the bosom of the Father he hath 
revealed him.”” And then, finally, when his disciples had dem- 
onstrated that their disability was a constitutional one, and were 
yearning toward the Father, and were asking, like Moses of old, 
that they might look in upon his glory, this same divine man 
stood forth in their midst, and with his hand upon his bosom 
made that memorable announcement: ‘He that hath ‘seen me, 
hath seen the Father, and wherefore sayest thou, then, show us 
the Father?” 

I cannot think that Dr. Harris would find serious objection to 
this view of the mystery of the Incarnate revelation of God. 
There is a tendency everywhere discoverable in this discussion 
toward affiliation with this view and many of the elevated lines 
of thinking which he so quietly and confidently pursues would 
seem to lead logically in that direction, if, indeed, so coarse an 
instrument as logic could fairly find a place in a discussion so 
profound. But there is nowhere any direct statement of this 
view. The quotations from Dr. Dorner—only two very brief 
extracts—both implying distinctly this most elevated conception 
of the person of Christ, as being the consummation in time of 
the divine-human principle determining the creative energy of 
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God in its far-off beginnings in its ineffable source—are made 
to do valuable service in other lines. Moreover Dr. Harris’ philo- 
sophical basis of theism, if we have interpreted it rightly, can 
scarcely admit of anything more than an occasional wistful side- 
glance toward a rationale of the Incarnate mystery that requires 
another species of intuitionalism in order to its support. Never- 
theless his great book is a most valuable contribution toward a 
most satisfactory restatement of the loftiest themes that can en- 
gage the human mind, in the light of the new knowledge which 
has come in upon us in such startling profusion, and with the 
purpose, it would seem, of challenging Christendom to a pro- 
founder comprehension of the God it adores. 


>_< 


ARTICLE IL. 


LUTHER AS FOUNDER OF PROTESTANT MORALS. 


By Pror, Dr. Orro PFLEIDERER, University of Berlin, Germany. 


At Erfurt on a summer evening in the year 1505, young 
Martin Luther sat in the pleasant circle of his friends, drank 
and sang with them the beloved songs as usual, then suddenly 
he explained that they would not see him henceforth since he 
was going the next day into the cloister. We may imagine 
their astonishment: Luther who had been glad-hearted with his 
comrades, who had studied his philosophy so zealously, and re- 
cently won the dignified title of Magister, who was the pride of 
the University and the hope of his parents, and on the point of 
casting everything aside and burying his young life in a cloister ! 
How was it possible? Was it perhaps the result of a casual oc- 
currence, which had for the moment changed his usual state of 
mind? By no means? That which had brought him to this 
decision and vow had been ripening for a long time in the soul 
of this youth, who could say with Faust: “Two souls, alas, 
dwell in my breast, the one at variance with the other!” With 
open eyes he gazed out into the world which even now was 
spreading out its treasures before him in this animated univers- 
ity town of Erfurt; he brought an active, receptive mind to meet 
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its many varied impressions; with rare diligence he busied him- 
self in the scientific learning of the university and had already 
mounted the first round of academical honors. But in the depth 
of his soul there was a ferment under this smooth surface. 
Without his having to accuse himself of any special sins, ac- 
cording to human judgment, his tender conscience, made timid 
by his strict training, felt itself in deep guilt before God, whose 
anger and retribution moved continually with threatening before 
his eyes, and often the question rose to his lips: “O when wilt 
thou become pious and justified in thy doings, that thou mayest 
find God gracious ?”’ 

But for this end must he go at once into a cloister? To be- 
come pious could he not undertake the task as well outside the 
walls of a cloister in his worldly calling? Yes, indeed, he could, 
as we now very well know, thanks to the light which the very 
Reformation of Luther has brought into the world; but Luther 
did not kaow it then, and could not under the strict church 
training in which he had grown up. There he had always heard 
that a religious life was possible only in the clerical profession, 
because this calling alone was pleasing to God, while the others, 
the secular professions, could only with difficulty cover their 
nakedness before God by means of the works of supererogation 
o{ the clergy. This had been represented among other things 
in a picture, which Luther still very well remembered from his 
childhood: the Church was set forth as a great ship bound for 
heaven, carrying only the clergy and monks, while the laity 
swam about in the water, some holding to ropes which were 
thrown to them from the ship, others drowning helplessly in 
the waves. 

This view of a double Christianity, a higher and a lower state, 
seems to us now very peculiar, but it is certain that it followed 
the basis of thought in the Middle Ages, according to which 
the kingdom of God consisted in the Church as the organ of 
salvation, while all life outside the Church, including even its 
moral ordinances and efforts was considered in and of itself as 
the realm of rebellious flesh, of sin and of the devil. The dis- 
harmony between the divine and the wor!dly, or the spiritual 
and the natural, so characteristic of the Catholic point of view, 
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had never been felt so deeply and so painfully by the German 

people as at the very time of Luther's youth. Everywhere 

there was awakened a vigorous and earnest endeavor—a reach- 

ing out towards new forms in state and society, an ardent thirst 

for knowledge, a fervent devotion to the beauty and wisdom of 

the newly discovered classic world, a thoughtful investigation of 
the secrets of nature, of creative vital forces and of the myste- 

rious interworkings of the universe. And now according to the 

teaching of the Church this entire beautiful world with all its 

wonders and treasures of nature and of history must be consid- 

ered as something godless and worthless for the higher devel- 

opment of man, and to have interest and pleasure in its study 

dangerous for his salvation. Thus the great teacher of the 

Middle Ages, the scholastic Thomas Aquinas, taught: “Man is 

so placed between the affairs of this world-and spiritual posses- 

sions in which his eternal salvation consist, that the more he in-~* 
clines to the one, the more he must withdraw from the other, 

and vice versa.” , 

Therefore man had only the choice of giving up the one or 
the other—a terrible choice for the German disposition that has 
as much difficulty in refraining from holding to the world with 
all its might as it has in seeking God; that is as conscious of a 
mighty impulse and desire to venture into the world to bear its 
joy as well as its pain, as it is conscious that rest can be found 
nowhere but upon the bosom of God. But the way thither was 
cut off for all Christendom by the frightful abyss which the 
Church had opened between the sinful worldly life and the angry 
Judge in heaven. Hence the anxious seeking of the more earn- 
est spirits of that period for bridges which should lead over the 
abyss, for that amassing of remedies and pious practices which 
should fill up the deep gulf, for that augmentation of mediators 
and saints who might reach over the rescuing hand to the de- 
spairing from the shore of the blessed. Allin vain! No human 
act was able to bridge over the abyss which separated the con- 
science-stricken man from the holy judge, and no human media- 
tor’s arm was great enough to reach over this gulf. On the 
contrary the more they accumulated the means and the media- 

Vor. XVIII. No. 1. 5 
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tors, the more the God receded for whose communion and favor 
they longed: so much the more painfully did the devout spirit 
consume itself in fruitless longing for peace, in despairing ef- 
forts for its salvation. Only from the depth of a heart which 
had experienced and struggled against this terrible dissension, 
could reconciliation, salvation and recovery come. 

Hence it was that Luther had to go through the hard school 
of the law in order to experience by the agony of a restless and 
insatiable conscience that this way did not lead to salvation. 
Only gradually this knowledge awoke within him: by the study 
of the Scriptures, of the Church father, Augstine, and especially 
that of the mysticism of the Middle Ages, he began to discover 
the ground of the fruitlessness of all his former efforts. He 
found in the sermons of Tauler and in the so called “German 
Theology’” the profound thought that the ground of our misery 

“does not consist in single transgressions or in sensual emotions 
but it lies deeper: in the selfishness of our heart which, defiant 
and despairing at the same time, now draws back from the love 
of God in distrust and slavish fear, now in‘haughty self-justifica- 
tion will purchase his favor by works of service, and all this 
while really seeking itself and not God and his love. Hence it 
follows as a matter of course that the overcoming of sin and 
unhappiness can never be expected from any action whatever 
which springs from that diseased root, that is, from the selfish 
spirit of a heart at variance with God, mercenary and venal. 
Only one remedy could be prescribed against this fundamental 
evil: to cast aside love of self and to yield humbly to the love 
of God in perfect confidence, in order to become sure of salva- 
tion in the feeling of harmony with God. This thought Luther 
appropriated from the mystics, and without following them far- 
ther, joined it to the Pauline conception of justification by faith. 
Thereby this conception, so often understood only in the most 
superficial sense, acquired for him that genuine Pauline richness 
of contents which made it appropriate for the new ethical life- 
principle. Faith is for Luther as little as for Paul mere holding 
for truth of the history of Christ, but it is the union of the heart 
with Christ in one spiritual personality, the receiving into the 
heart of the shining image of the Saviour with all the healing 
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powers which proceed from him, as the diamond is encompassed 
by the ring that encircles it; in a word faith is according to 
Luther nothing else than a life in God, in the Holy Spirit of 
truth and love, of liberty and joy; therefore it changes man 
completely, makes him good in heart, makes him free from all 
works and laws, lord over all things, yet on the other hand he 
is bound by love and serves his neighbor in all things. So Lu- 
ther has found in the faith which became to him first of all per- 
sonally the sheltering rock from the storms of his soul, at the 
same time the foundation of a new moral view of the world and 
order of life for the individual and for society. He is the founder 
not only of the Church bearing his name, but also of the Pro- 
testant reform in which we all live and move extending far be- 
yond the boundaries of this Church. Allow me to enlarge 
somewhat upon this subject. 

Above the opposition between lawless liberty and legality in 
bonds in which the old world of heathen and Jews had been 
bound, Christian morality had, to be sure, even from the be- 
ginning elevated itself to a harmony of law and liberty as indeed 
Paul says: “I am not under the law, and not without law, but I 
am in the law of Christ; the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
has made me free from the law of sin and death, for love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” But this great new principle of the law 
of the spirit making inwardly free, was very soon placed under 
a bushel by the Christian Church while it imposed its statutes 
as a new bond of servitude upon the Christian world. It is true 
that in the earlier centuries such a reiterated training of people 
in their minority by the ecclesiastical school of law may have 
been judicious and salutary. But the pupil outgrew the rod of 
correction of the pedagogue and yet the Church would not re- 
lease him. The German people especially felt the rule of Rome 
more and more painfully as an oppressive yoke; louder and 
louder arose the complaints and grievances of the basely en- 
slaved, ill-treated and exhaused nation, but in their impotence 
they were all dashed upon the fearful rock of Roman tyranny. 
In addition to the ecclesiastical servitude of the people there 
was the terrible dissension of classes, the constantly increasing 
oppression of the feudal lords upon the peasants. There was 
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an alarming turmoil in these circles at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century and the outbursts of selfish power and sedition 
grew more frequent. Romish servitude therefore upon one side 
and wild, devastating revolution on the other—these seemed to 
be the only possibilities for the future of the nation. 

It was then that Luther guided safely the little ship, “Free- 
dom of a Christian Man,” between Scylla and Charybdis. That 
a Christian man is free in all things—this bold self-consciousness 
of evangelical faith which he had gained for himself by inward 
struggle in the quiet of his monastery cell, he now made known 
as the foundation of a new moral world by two deeds known to 
the universe: the burning of the Papal Bull of excommunica- 
tion by which the old charm of Rome over German minds was 
broken forever, and by his confession at Worms before the 
Emperor and his kingdom whereby liberty of conscience was 
gained over against all earthly powers. But on the other hand 
that a Christian is a servant ready to minister in all things to 
every one, this humble self-consciousness of evangelical love, 
which for him was inseparably bound with that bold conscious- 
ness of liberty of faith he has also shown by two world-historic 
deeds: by the subduing of the revolution in the Church which 
the fanatics at Wittenberg excited during Luther's stay upon 
the Wartburg, and by the energetic overthrow of the insurrec- 
tion of the peasants who made out of this Christian liberty a 
cloak to hide their heathenish horrors. By this the lines of the 
boundary against revolution were drawn just as sharply as for- 
merly the separation from Rome was effected. Both sides be- 
long in Luther’s work as close together as the two sentences 
which he set as theme at the head of his sermon, “The Free- 
dom of a Christian Man,” and as in Christendom in general: 
freedom of conscience and bondage of love belong together. 
The liberty which Luther meant and which he brought to light 
as the treasure hid in the field of gospel truth, was therefore 
nothing less than heathen lawlessness and arbitrariness ;—if the 
Roman Catholics raise this objection to Luther over and over, 
it is exactly as foolish and groundless as was the similar objec- 
tion in the mouth of the Jews and the Jewish Christians against 
Paul. According to Luther as according to Paul, it is true the 
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law as external command and constraining fetter of the con- 
science for the true Christian is set aside, but only so far as the 
eternal value of the law, received in the heart of man, has be- 
come object of his rational discernment and heartfelt love. 

The new man now alive in God is therefore no longer in need 
of any constraining law, because the divine has become his own 
life-element, because he loves as the highest good that which he 
has acknowledged as the true and the good, and feels constrained 
to devote his heart and life in free and joyful surrender to it. 
Luther himself uses for this the fitting comparison : as one does 
not need first to command the sun to shine, fire to burn, the tree 
to grow and blossom and bear fruit, because these things are 
governed by their own natures, even so it is with the Christian: 
he does the good from the impulse of his own heart, and can- 
not do otherwise without denying his own better nature. Yes, 
the moral demands of the law will in a condition of freedom 
not only be as well fulfilled as in a condition of servitude, but a 
great deal better; for only that course of action is really success- 
ful with us which we enter upon not against our will, but with 
desire and love, to which we give our whole heart and soul. 

But it is true that to surrender ourselves wholly to any task 
it is absolutely necessary to be convinced by our own reason of 
its truth and goodness. Therefore the free right of the spirit 
to make its own rational inquiry and proof, is inseparable from 
the sincere acceptance of the law in the heart of man. Luther 
expressed this upon ethical grounds at least, throughout with a 
clearness and decision which leave nothing to be wished for. 
A few examples may show this to be true. In regard to fasting, 
Luther observes the free Christian will it is true under certain 
circumstances through fasting and watching as well as by toil 
bring his body into subjection and discipline, but not on account 
of the statutes of the Church, or on account of the heavenly re- 
ward, but because he recognizes in those practices a reasonable 
means of bringing his! body into the power of the spirit. In 
the same manner according to Luther an evangelical Church 
may hold feasts and holy days, but not on account of the third 
commandment, which with the entire Old Testament law con- 
cerned only the Jewish people and has no obligatory power 
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over us Christians; but we keep the holy days because we es- 
teem it reasonable and judicious to establish and keep a com- 
mon day of rest and service to God. 

So the Christian will unremittingly practice good works, but 
not because the Church commands them, or because they merit 
a reward from heaven—done in this spirit they would not be 
good and pure, but rather selfish, impious, hindering rather than 
furthering salvation—the Christian will practice good works the 
rather because grateful love to God and his Saviour impel him 
irresistibly to serve in love his neighbor with the blessings re- 
ceived, and also to become to others on his part a Christ as 
freely, a bringer of salvation, a cause of blessing, as Jesus Christ 
himself has been a blessing for him. He wrote consequently at 
the end of his sermon upon “The Freedom of a Christian Man:” 
«A Christian man lives not in himself but in Christ and in his 
neighbor: in Christ through faith, in his neighbor through love ; 
through faith he is carried beyond himself to God, from God he 
passes under himself through love, and remains still in God and 
in divine love.” As, moreover, love is the only pure fountain 
of genuine well-doing, so also according to Luther must it be 
its only norm and leveling-line. According to this measure he 
rejects most of the so called “good works,’ recommended by 
the Church, as empty and worthless ceremonies, and allows that 
action to pass as morally valuable with which one serves his 
neighbor in some actual way. Since however the essence of 
the regular service which every one has to render to society for 
its general good is comprehended in the work of his calling, so 
according to Luther is the true fulfilling of one’s calling that 
preéminently good work, whereby the Christian does not, it is 
true, merit eternal life, but indeed out of the fulness of the 
higher life which he by faith already possesses, serves others 
joyfully and allows the gifts he has thankfully received to be- 
come a fountain of blessing to the world. Luther can not en- 
join this thought often and urgently enough that true work in 
an earthly calling, how simple and lowly soever it be, is the 
work with which God is truly pleased, the most beautiful em- 
ployment of Christian activity, in comparison with which all 
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the highly praised works of ecclesiastical asceticism and monas- 
ticism are utterly worthless. 

What a thoroughly sound thought this was, and of what im- 
mense moral range! By it at last an end was put to the discord 
between religion and morality, an end to that delusion which 
held the earthly life with its work and its anxieties, its joy and 
its sorrow to be unreal and worthless, forsaken by God, full of 
sinful lust, while the life of contemplation was considered the 
only life pleasing to God and worthy of man. It was now ac- 
knowledged that this earthly life is the rather full of real divine 
blessings, duties and purposes, and that the “reasonable service”’ 
consists in this very devotion to these substantial aims, by which 
man honors his Creator and fulfills his earthly destiny; it was 
now acknowledged that this earthly life is not a kingdom of 
evil, but rather the stage upon which the kingdom of God has 
in part already come, namely, in the divine ordering of moral 
society, partly to be realized in the future by our deeds and sac- 
rifices in the service of the good. Herewith was the entire 
viewpoint of the Middle Ages completely set aside, a new 
moral world was founded in which for the first time indeed there 
was made a serious question of that which really characterized 
the essence of Christianity from the beginning: the reconcilia- 
tion of God with the world, the coming of the heavenly king- 
dom upon the earth, and the divine sonship of the children of 
men. 

Here now lies the point in which Luther essentially differs 
from the mysticism of the Middle Ages, although in so many 
other points he agrees with it. Mysticism had, it is true, gone 
back from the externals of the ceremonious works of the Church 
to the intrinsic value of the state of mind, of the heart, of love 
to God, as to the really essential; but it was entirely occupied 
by this inwardness; it no longer found from the sanctuary of 
God’s love the way out into the working place of God's king- 
dom, but spent itself in longing, languishing and trifling with 
feelings of love and devotion, not knowing that the power of 
God will be mighty in our weakness, will show itself energetic 
in efforts for the honor of God and the salvation of the world. 
Mysticism with all its depth remained fast bound in the monas- 
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tical character of fruitless, idle contemplation, and had no ob- 
servable influence upon the improvement of men and things in 
the Church and in society. Luther’s bold, heroic nature was 
not from the beginning adapted to ebb and flow in any such 
weak, idle life in the feelings. But it was none the less a deep, 
moral, religious knowledge which saved him from that onesid- 
edness; it was the knowledge that Christian faith is a life in 
God and must accordingly prove itself effectual and active ; and 
the insight that the spirit of God is not so weak as to be forced 
to flee from the world timidly into a little cell of devotion, but 
rather strong enough to cope with the world, to overcome and 
permeate it, that he has therefore his sanctuary in every place, 
where it is possible to promote good and build up men of God. 

That which separated Luther from the mystics was the deeper 
perception of the eternal power of God, embracing every finite 
thing, and the perception of the eternal destiny of man, show- 
ing itself in every special act. If his thought in this respect 
was much higher and grander than theirs, he was again in other 
respects much more clear and discerning than they. The mys- 
tics were fond of speaking of the “deification” of man in the 
sense that he passes over entirely in the divine, every human 
imperfection disappears, and he enters a condition of perfect 
holiness and blessedness. 

Luther's healthy understanding of the real, as well as his 
deeper knowledge of Scripture guarded him from this extrava- 
gance passing all bounds of human nature. He knew that the 
Christian while here below can never become an entirely new. 
man, a purely spiritual man, but that something of the old Adam 
always clings to him, with a sinful impulse to self-will and sel- 
fishness ; that on this account the war against sin, the labor for 
one’s own improvement is never at an end and that in so far 
man always remains under the discipline of the law, although 
as a renewed inan he may be free from the bondage of it. So 
Luther unprejudiced by his doctrine of the Freedom of a Chris- 
tian man yet knew how to preserve for the law its value, that 
is, a means of discipline for those who are not yet true Chris- 
tians, and for that which in the religious is not yet spiritual, but 
of the flesh. 
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Luther held himself as far removed from the unevangelical 
practices of the law as from extravagant antinomianism: for the 
conscience and heart he will have freedom untouched by any 
bondage of the law, but for outer life in the world and society, 
in which the religious and godless are always together, by all 
means the law shall remain valid as controlling and restraining 
authority. | 

In these sound principles Luther laid the foundation of a new 
system of morality. He has not however limited himself to the 
first principles, but he showed also the application of the prin- 
ciples upon all sides of the social life of his people in a number 
of treatises, sermons and letters, as well as in numerous utter- 
ances which are handed down under the name of “Table Talks.” 
Of special significance here is the classic: “To the Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation for the Improvement of the 
Christian Condition,” which in plain features reveals a grandly 
conceived and clearly drawn programme of a general reform of 
the social life of the nation. That there was much wrong in the 
German state, all patriots of the time freely acknowledged ; but 
to lay the axe at the root of the decayed tree of society in the 
Middle Ages no one understood so well as Luther, for no one 
recognized so clearly as he the real root of the social evils re- - 
vealing themselves in so many ways. He recognized them in 
the fundamentally wrong distinction between the clergy and the 
laity, to which he opposed the great, but long since forgotten 
thought of primitive Christianity, that of the universal priest- 
hood of Christian believers. ‘Ye are a royal priesthood’’—Lu- 
ther took this Scripture in full earnest with all the accompanying 
consequences. If all are by baptism and faith already ordained 
to be priests, that is, to be servants and followers of God, they 
then no longer need the mediation of a class of special priests. 
If all are called in Christ to be spiritual kings and lords over 
the things of the world, they need then no longer acknowledge 
any Pope as king and lord over them, nor by any papal bull or de- 
cretals do they need to have their social order decided, but they 
recognize in Christ alone their head, to whom all members of 
the Christian body, that is the Church, are subject equally. 
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There are, to be sure, belonging to this one body different 
members with their special duties, offices and activities, with 
which every member is called upon to serve in his way the 
whole. But all these offices and services of the Christian order 
of society, be it Church, state or family, rest alike upon divine 
ordinance, have a similar divine right to lay claim for themselves 
directly: no one therefore dare raise himself by his own power 
over the others, no one dare encroach boldly and haughtily upon 
the calling of others. Herewith Luther laid the foundation of 
a Protestant autonomy, a society independent of an ecclesiastical 
guardianship, and hierarchical pretensions. Especially did he 
herewith regain finally for the civil magistracy its just, divine 
right, out of which the hierarchical Church of the Middle Ages 
had so long cheated it, about which emperor and kings had 
fought a severe battle for centuries, without being able to ac- 
complish anything, so long as even the halo of the clerical pro- 
fession remained unbroken, in the consciousness of the Christian 
people. Now for the first time since Luther has taught to ac- 
knowledge in the magistracy also spiritual office, and a mem- 
bership of the Christian body whose work although of quite 
another kind than that of the servants of the Gospel does not 
any the less on that account rest upon divine ordinance, none 
the less possess divine dignity, and elevated rights: now for the 
first time was the ban of clerical authority broken, which had 
rested like an Alp upon the state in the Middle Ages; now for 
the first time could the civil magistracy elevate itself to the clear 
consciousness of its lofty calling, could think independently and 
unhindered by canonical rights or Romish opposition, ordering 
the common good according to laws which originated in reason, 
in the sound judgment of what was fitting and judicious. Now 
for the first time the modern state with its sovereign indepen- 
dence of every outward influence and abundant power from 
within could come to a free and healthy development. All 
modern states, not excepting even the Roman Catholic have 
had and have this blessing of the Reformation to be thankful 
for, but surely none has gained so much as the Prussian State, 
which is really an outgrowth of the Reformation ; if this state 
does not wish to continue in the liberty to which Christ through 
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Luther has called it, but is willing to become bound by the slav- 
ish yoke of Rome again, then it would really deny its ane 
being and its origin, and that is a thing impossible ! 

Moreover as Luther has honored the just rights of the mag- 
istracy as opposed to their catholic-ecclesiastical misuse of 
power, so on the other hand has he set a limit to their author- 
ity. “The civil magistracy,” says he, “has laws which do not 
extend farther than over the body and property and the exter- 
nals of life. For over the soul God can and will suffer no one 
to rule save himself. Therefore where worldly power presumes 
to give laws to the soul, there it encroaches upon the authority 
of God and only betrays and destroys the soul.” His proof of 
this statement is as clear as it is enlightening: Every power 
shall and may have jurisdiction only there where it can direct, 
judge and change; but the thoughts of the spirit and soul can 
be clear only to God; therefore it is useless and impossible to 
command any one, and to constrain him by force to believe thus 
and so. Just as little as a man can shut me out of heaven, just 
so little can he force me to a certain belief. For faith is free, na 
one can force one to it; yes, it is a divine work in one’s spirit, 
let alone that external force should control or create it. * * For 
heresy one can never hinder with force, to that another means 
is fitting; God’s word shall contend here; if it does not bring 
about the desired end it will not be brought about by worldly 
power, even though it fill the world with blood.” 

We see that Luther has proclaimed the principle of political 
tolerance in affairs of religion and of the conscience with per- 
fect clearness and decision; but it is true that was with him in 
a sense only an ideal and programme for the future, to which 
he did not remain faithful in single instances in practice. He 
was too thoroughly penetrated by the idea of the Middle Ages 
that in a country there should prevail one common faith, and 
that the ruling powers should grant to this right faith their pro- 
tection against heresy and unbelief, to make full application of 
that principle of toleration everywhere, and especially where the 
ruling powers were favorable to the Protestant doctrines. But 
if he held it for a right and even a duty of the Protestant princes 
and magistrates to advance in their own territories the Reforma- 
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tion by civil authority, and not to tolerate the followers of the 
old faith, or of any heretical belief, for instance the Baptists or 
Unitarians, he has demanded only the exiling of those having 
other beliefs, not criminally persecuted them. If indeed this was 
a contradiction to the pure principles of tolerance, it was done 
in the interest of the preservation of the public peace and of 
harmony among the citizens, not indeed in the opinion that 
heresy in and of itself was a penal offence. From this unevan- 
gelical course, peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church and un- 
fortunately to the Calvinistic theocracy also, Luther's great soul 
always remained free, and it is surely not the smallest leaf in his 
wreath of honor that his clean hands were never stained with 
drop of blood, that he never made any one a martyr. 

Rather than of eagerness in persecution one might accuse 
him of having furthered the passive suffering of persecution too 
onesidedly, and of having for a long time denied to the Protest- 
ants the right of protection by arms and of having granted it 
with hesitation only in the greatest distress. It is indeed not to 
be denied that this want of solid political sense and worldly 
wisdom was very unfavorable for the outward establishing of 
Protestantism. But does he not deserve at the same time our 
highest esteem and sympathy for that high patriotic idealism, 
which held the majesty of the imperial crown even upon the 
head of Charles of Spain so sacred that every opposition to it, 
even if in favor of the Gospel, was rejected by him? The unity 
of the nation as he saw it embodied in the Emperor, to hold to 
that at any cost—excepting only denial of the faith—that was 
the guiding principle in Luther’s political conduct. Was it in 
any way his fault that this true German fidelity was rewarded 
by foreign deception, because then to our misfortune a foreigner 
was sitting upon the throne who understood not the truest sen- 
timents of the German nation? Surely it was not Luther who 
sundered our nation and made it powerless for centuries; that 
was the black hordes from beyond the mountains that dealt our 
noble Frau Germania the wounds base and deep, from which 
centuries long she has bled, and from which she is only now re- 
covering. Luther's political ideal was a free national empire, 
independent of Rome's spiritual and worldly tyranny, strong in 
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the harmony of its princes and powers, a protection and shelter 
for the honor and liberty of the German nation against foreign- 
ers from without and for peaceful rule and government accord- 
ing to judicious laws within. In short his ideal was that which 
our own time at last after long centuries of severe suffering and 
striving has brought to realization. Luther has been then the 
prophet and leader of the Protestant German empire, which like 
the German oak has sunk its roots firmly in the deep soil of the 
German nature. 

Still another blessing which has grown upon the German 
heart not less than their love for the Fatherland, did Luther re- 
gain for his people: the dignity and beauty of family life. I 
say he regained it for them; for the Church in the Middle Ages 
undervalued and debased this natural, moral good. Here too, as 
everywhere else, had it made the natural into a sinful act, and 
then by virtue of the sacrament had impressed upon it the 
stamp of supernatural sanction, which tallied poorly enough 
with the presupposed sinfulness of marriage ; consequently the 
married condition, in spite of its sacramental character, re- 
mained burdened with a stain in the eyes of the Church; it 
passed, indeed, as allowed, but not really as positively pleasing 
to God; such is according to Roman Catholic doctrine only the 
unmarried condition of the clergy and the monks. From this 
contrariness to nature, whose fancied heavenly heights lie so 
near hellish depths, Luther brought us back to healthy natural 
views. In that natural impulse of the heart which draws man 
and Woman together he recognized the sacred will of God, who 
even in creation established the everlasting order according to 
which it is not good for man to be alone. For this reason the 
basis of marriage is nuptial love, not a mere impulse of nature 
of a sensuous, impure kind, but a sacred flame, which melts the 
bonds of selfishness, which reveals its divine origin in its perfect 
devotion of the one to the other, and in fidelity till death, in 
mutual forbearance and helpfulness, and in the bearing of the 
cross in common. And as marriage rests upon the ordinance of 
God, so it is, according to Luther, a valuable medium of attain- 
ing the highest ends of God, a salutary school of education in 
faith, patience and humility, a field for practice of obedience in 
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the fulfillment of daily duties, “the sphere of whose work seems 
small, it is true, but yet is promotive of the honor of God, and 
is therefore to be held as a just service to God. 

Now if Luther compares this blessed life in marriage, with its 
fulness of gifts and duties, powers and virtues, with the empty 
show and formal existence of monastery life, he comes to this 
just conclusion: “The matrimonial state could be fairly called a 
hundred times more spiritual than the monastic state.’’ Luther 
has thus established a view of marriage as healthy as it is ideally 
moral, as far removed from natural coarseness as from sentimen- 
tal trifling and romantic refinement. He has consecrated the 
German home to a sanctuary in whose elevated atmosphere the 
dignity of duty shall be united with the charm of love, the seri- 
ousness of work with serene content, making a picture of hu- 
manity full and beautiful. How much sorrow and misery has Lu- 
ther driven from the world by the setting aside of those binding 
monastical vows, by the doing away with the obligatory celiba- 
cy of the clergy! What a rich fountain for church and parish, 
state and society has he established in the Protestant parsonage! 
And how beautifully and purely has he set forth the type in his 
own household, so that all scorn and slander avail nothing in 
lessening the charm which rules over us all in every glance into 
Luther’s home. The details of his domestic life, I take for 
granted, are known by all. Yet I would like to draw your at- 
tention for a moment to one point. If we observe the bright 
sociability which ruled at Luther’s table, where according to old 
German custom the bowl received much attention, but Where 
the company was regaled by elevating music and by witty and 
spirited conversation, even in this small feature the beautiful 
union of nature and spirit does us, in contrast with the separa- 
tion and consequent distortion of both, prevailing in the Middle 
Ages by which the bodily on the one side was debased to disso- 
lute, coarse, animal pleasure, and on the other hand the spirit 
sought to rise by monastic asceticism and castigation of the 
body ; the superhuman merit of this forced holiness was then 
to cover the nakedness of that inhuman baseness and make 
good the sins of sensual pleasure. But what comes to naught 
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everywhere in this marvelous reckoning is the real man himself 
in his unity of body and spirit. 

In place of this twofold contradiction to nature, Luther now 
established a healthy and true humanity, which indeed allows 
nature its needs and enjoyments, but in such a manner that 
while it makes the natural the basis, it also makes it the means 
animating and setting forth the spiritual and which does not 
oppose the spirit as hostile to nature, but lets it enter the body, 
penetrate, ennoble and spiritualize it. Shall we not perhaps find 
in this a trace of the Greek spirit? Yes, and yet again, no! 
The beautiful humanity of the Greek world had this discord: it 
had not yet won the battle between body and spirit, because it 
had not yet any serious knowledge of it, because it had this 
battle still before it, just as the battle of life still lies before the 
innocence of the child. In Luther, however, the stern conflict 
which had filled the world of the Middle Ages, was settled, the 
spirit had grown sure of the sway over the body, and reached 
to the conquered the hand of reconciliation in token of a per- 
fect bond of a harmonized humanity. Just so far, therefore, as 
the conscious, established morality of a man stands higher than 
the naive innocence of a child, just so far does the Protestant 
spirit, which in Luther arose from the discord of the Middle 
Ages to a harmony, exceed in depth and richness, in purity and 
power the Greek spirit. 

But truly where a battle has taken place, there is no victory 
without wounds, and the scars do not disappear even from the 
conquering hero so easily. Luther bore the marks of his heroic 
struggle all his life. The faith of the Middle Ages was too 
deeply rooted in all his youthful recollections for him not to 
experience the deepest pain in breaking away from it. Hence 
that deep seated sadness which so often pressed upon his soul, 
those doubts and conflicts which even in later years stormed in 
upon him with such power that he was able to restrain them 
only by summoning all his heroic strength. It was quite nat- 
ural that these gloomy moods appeared to him in the usual form 
of demoniacal beings and activities, in depicting which the fancy 
of the Middle Ages had been so busy. It would be drawing a 
very imperfect picture of Luther’s point of view if one should 
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conceal that the form of terror of the Middle Ages, the devil, 
threw its mighty shadow even into his religious world. Even 
if the hurling of the inkstand upon the Wartburg be a myth, it 
is surely true that Luther every where in nature and in society 
perceived the presence of bad spirits, that he attributed natural 
evils such as conflagrations, floods, storms, pestilence and fam- 
ine to their interference, as well as human sins and error, espe- 
cially doubts destructive of faith to the suggestions of the devil. 
It is not to be denied that a certain shadow from the background 
of the Middle Ages forms a part of Luther's picture of the world; 
but only so much the more worthy of remark is it that in his 
practical relation to these ghostly forms the cheerful and ener- 
getic character of his piety appears so conspicuously. For while 
the piety of the Middle Ages bowed in trembling fear before the 
dark spirits of hell and sought to ward them off by amulets, 
crosses, holy water and other similar magic arts, Luther on the 
other hand could “sit under the shadow of faith and prayer and 
laugh at the devil and his scales,” as he says. With the armor 
of the spirit Luther defies the Evil One, yes, he even plays with 
him in the comfortable humor of his superior strength. If the 
devil tempted him too sorely with whisperings of doubt, espe- 
cially in the lonely quiet of the night, then it might happen that 
Luther would send him flying with the well-known rude energy 
of a Gotz von Berlichingen. Particularly did music serve him 
as an effectual means of driving away the gloomy, sullen spirit, 
who according to Luther’s idea hates nothing more than the 
elevated joys of man. Consequently the shadow which the fear 
of the devil threw into Luther’s picture, serves only as a dark 
foil, because of which the picture of a personality free and joy- 
ous in the Lord, a true Protestant disciple shines so much the 
more clearly. . 

Sitting under the shadow of faith our Reformer won quite 
another relation to nature from that which was customary in the 
Middle Ages. To be sure his natural philosophy was not yet 
by any means established but clung entirely to the scholastic or 
popular and childish views. But his natural feeling was of a 
fineness, sincerity and sensitiveness which belongs only to the 
true poetic nature. While the monastic point of view looks 
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upon nature as the secret territory of demoniacal powers, Luther 
saw in it everywhere the wonderful works of God, yes, perceived 
God's very presence in it. “God is,” says he, “in the smallest 
creature, in a leaf or blade of grass;”’ in every form of natural 
life he saw “the veiled presence of God.” And to Luther’s lov- 
ing eye nature did not remain hidden or dumb, its deeper mean- 
ing revealed itself, the significance of its sign language; in the 
least and most common thing he saw the emblem and parable 
of human life and of the eternal truths which move and direct 
it. In this delicate perception of animate nature and sympa- 
thetic relation to it, no one stands nearer Luther than Geethe. 

That the friend of nature was a friend of art also is a matter 
of coure. Music and poetry, the two most spiritual arts, which 
speak most directly to the soul, were close to Luther's heart. 
Music was not merely a pleasant pastime to him, but he es- 
teemed it as the most precious gift of God next to theology. 
No one before him understood so well as he to bring music into 
the service of the Highest and to express religious ideas. There- 
fore the saying is true: “That a Bach or Handel ever lived, the 
world or the German people to whom alone they really belong, 
owe to their Luther only.”* And what a priceless gift the 
poet Luther bestowed upon his people in the German hynm, 
whose founder he was; for what there was of the kind before 
him is not worth mentioning. The wondrous influence of Lu- 
ther’s hymns upon his contemporaries, even his opponents must 
admit. A Jesuit once complained: “Luther's hymns have 
ruined more souls than all the books and sermons.” And we 
must not forget that German hymnology going out from Luther 
and carried on in his Church still further was for nearly two cen- 
turies really the living soul and pith of German poetry, which 
had otherwise fallen into rudeness or subtilities or imitation of 
foreign models, while in hymns alone of that time the genuine 
German heart beat warm and vigorous. 

It is true Luther was farther removed personally from the 
other arts, yet he valued them highly, also. Even to the drama, 
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elementary as it was at that time, would he allow place, be- 
cause it was a mirror in which to acquire a knowledge of the 
world and of men. Finally the school, the place of education 
for youth, the seat of science, what a far-reaching impulse in 
every direction does it owe to Luther! Before him there were 
indeed many Latin schools where there was much flogging and 
little learning. But the real common schools for all ages and 
for both sexes Luther first called into life. In the address to the 
Christian Nobility and later in a special address to the counsel- 
ors of all the cities of Germany he advised the establishing ev- 
erywhere of Christian schools, where every child, boys and girls, 
might hear the Gospel and learn to read it. He recognized the 
universal need of education, as the natural accompaniment of 
the common duty of defense: “If the government can force its 
subjects to carry spears and rifles to war, how much more can 
and should parents force their children to attend school, because 
here a worse war is going on, with the devil who goes about to 
make the land poor in energetic people.” In a letter to his 
Elector he describes the young people as the most beautiful 
Paradise and the noblest treasure, which God entrusts to a 
prince, that he cultivate and care for them. He turned his at- 
tention not only to the common schools but also to the higher 
schools and made some suggestions of reform which testify to 
his deep insight, and which stand out far above his time, and 
they were later partly carried out; for instance, when he de- 
mands that the young people shall come thoroughly prepared 
to the University, and only the best fitted, the really qualified 
for study, should be admitted. How highly Luther valued the 
worldly sciences, how keenly he judged the value and problems, 
for instance, of the humanities and of history, I will pass by in 
order to cast one more glance upon his importance for Protest- 
ant science in general. 

The statement that the science of German Protestantism had 
to acknowledge in Luther its father, could appear overdrawn, in 
so far as Luther did not busy himself deeply with bther branches 
of learning than theology. And yet one will not utterly deny 
the correctness of this statment, when one considers that Ger- 
man science owes nothing less to Luther than body and soul. 
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For the body of science is language, and its soul is the con- 
scientious spirit of truth and the impulse to free investigation. 
Both of these it has from Luther and from him alone. He cre- 
ated the simple language which for centuries has been the only 
bond of union of a people sundered politically. 

And what a language! What a fulness of forms, what a flex- 
ibility of structure, what a strength of expression it won under 
his masterhand! The clearness of Lessing, the strength of 
Schiller and the euphony of Goethe are all combined in the lan- 
guage of Luther. Therefore it is and remains the prototype for 
all who speak and write the German language, a prototype 
which inspires and guides without binding or impeding; for 
Luther’s language is far too original and peculiar to mislead into 
slavish imitation. 

But the “free-breathing nature” of Luther’s language, as Ja- 
cob Grimm aptly designated it, stands in the closest connection 
with the free-breathing nature of his thought, with that spirit of 
free examination and investigation which starting with Luther 
has become the inheritance of Protestantism and the soul of 
modern science. When Luther uttered that important truth in 
his declaration at the Leipsic Disputation: “I hold myself to be 
a Christian theologian and to live in the kingdom of truth; for 
this reason I will be free and yield to no authority, be it that of 
Council or Emperor or University or Pope, but I will avow ev- 
erything which I perceive as truth !”—then the jurisdiction of 
the authority, which had burdened the thought of the Middle 
Ages was broken, then struck the birth-hour of the new period, 
and of unfettered science whose principle is this very original 
research and independent thinking, which does not allow itself 
to be bound or imprisoned by tradition, authority or prejudice, 
but yields only to clearly acknowledged truth, and contents it- 
self only with its self-won convictions. 

And now since the stream of independent thought, so long 
impeded was once set free, it poured forth with the irresistible 
fury of the dashing mountain stream; dug its bed deeper and 
deeper, made its banks wider and wider, and drew unto itself all 
the kindred streams of the time as its tributaries: so it became 
the powerful and glorious stream of modern science. It is true 
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the smaller and more anxious spirits sought to kindle the nat- 
ural flow of this stream to dam it up, to divert it, by establish- 
ing new defences, dams and dykes of ecclesiastical statutes, 
for which they appealed to the letter of even some of Luther's 
sentences. But here again it was proved that the spirit is 
stronger that the letter. For it was Luther's spirit which arose 
triumphant in Lessing, to free us from the unendurable yoke of 
the letter. In Luther’s spirit and in the footsteps of his criti- 
cism on dogma, Kant followed with a Critique of Reason, sought 
with the torch of self-consciousness to light up the depths of 
our soul, and found in the law of conscience a resting point 
amid all the range of appearances. 

On the other hand when a Schiller sought to soften the severe 
dignity of the Kantean law through the serene grace of “the 
beautiful soul,” in which the disharmony between body and 
spirit is reconciled in a noble and unfettered manhood: what is 
this other than the essential thought of Luther concerning the 
freedom of a Christian man who, without the pressure of the 
law, does the good from himself, impelled by his own impulse 
of holy love? Or when a Schleiermacher leads us back from 
all outward forms of religion in worship or dogma, to its secret 
fountain in the depth of the heart, where the soul feels itself 
stirred by the Infinite Spirit, and in its dependence upon him 
feels itself elevated above the limits of sense: what is this but 
the cardinal doctrine of Luther of the saving power of faith, 
which is that life of the soul in God? Yes indeed, my friends, 
it is nothing else: our greatest spirits, the interpreters of our 
Protestant German thinking and feeling—they all stand upon 
Luther's shoulders, they are all living upon his inheritance, they 
are all ruled by his mighty spirit, and so much the more per- 
fectly, the less they are hampered by his letter. That Luther is 
the founder of the Protestant morals in which we all live and 
move, in which we must be ever advancing, and to which we 
hope to draw our Catholic brothers even more than in the past: 
this it is which I have sought to point out, and which I would 
finally like to corroborate by the testimony of a judge as com- 
petent as unbiased, it is no one less than Goethe, who has beauti- 
fully said: “We do not know all we owe to Luther and to the 
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Reformation. We have become free from the chains of spirit- 
ual limitation, we have become fitted in consequence of our in- 
creasing culture to return to the fountain and comprehend 
Christianity in its purity. We have again the courage to stand 
with firm feet upon God’s earth and to rest in the feeling that 
we are in our Godgifted natures. Let spiritual culture advance 
as it may, let natural sciences grow in ever greater breadth and 
depth, and the human spirit grow in knowledge as it will, it will 
never get beyond the height and moral culture of Christianity 
as it shines and glows in the Gospel. Moreover the more truly 
we Protestants advance in noble development, so much the more 
quickly will the Catholics follow. As soon as they feel them- 
selves taken hold upon by the enlightenment of the time, grow- 
ing more and more comprehensive about them, they must fol- 
low and dissemble as they may it will at length come to the 
point that all are in harmony. Also the unpleasant division of 
Protestant sects will cease and with it the hatred and hostile 
feeling between father and son, brother and sister. For as soon 
as one has understood the pure doctrine and the love of Christ, 
and has lived it, one will feel himself as a great and free man 
and will lay no longer special value upon trifling differences in 
external worship. We shall all gradually come out of a Chris- 
tianity of the word more and more into a Christianity of thought 
and of deed.” 

Upon the way to this goal may the illuminating and strength- 
ening example be the heroic form of Luther which in these an- 
niversary days is rising in millions of thankful hearts with a fresh 
and imperishable splendor. This may God grant! 
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ARTICLE III. 


UTILITARIANISM. 
By Pror. L. A. Fox, D. D., Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


There are two great systems of Ethics, commonly known 
now as the Intuitive and the Utilitarian. Other names are 
sometimes applied to them, each of which marks some fact in 
their history, or some feature of their methods, or some charac- 
teristic of their doctrines. They are sometimes distinguished 
as the Stoic and the Epicurean systems, because tendencies 
which existed before in moral speculations, in these schools be- 
came prominent and fixed. The Intuitive is sometimes called 
the Independent because it holds the right as an end, while the 
Utilitarian regards it simply as a means. The name Intuitive is 
used to give prominence to the fact that it holds to certain orig- 
inal principles of morals, while Utilitarianism, in contrast, is 
called Inductive because it regards all moral truth as secondary 
and derived. The Intuitive is also called Rational, and Utilita- 
rianism is called Sentimental, because the one is founded upon 
the Reason and the other upon Feelings. Utilitarianism has 
also, without contrast, been termed Eudemonism or Happiness 
theory, Hedonism or Pleasure theory, and the Selfish theory. 

Utilitarianism has within our century gained new import- 
ance. One reason is found in the general tendency of the age. 
The writers on the natural history of morals have shown that 
political institutions, geographical conditions, degrees of intella 
gence, intellectual habits, industrial pursuits, and various other 
influences modify the conceptions of a people not only in regard 
to specific duties but also in regard to the general principles of 
Ethics. The standard of virtue among savages is quite differ- 
ent from that among civilized nations. In a State struggling 
into existence heroism is a fundamental virtue, while among a 
commercial people it is honesty. Changes in moral sentiments 
may be traced largely to outward circumstances. The profound 
philosopher from the intellectual and material conditions of a 
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people can determine their moral state. The great characteris- 
tic of our age is devotion to the Practical. The study of the 
physical sciences, inventions and industrial enterprise mutually 
influence each other. The progress made within the century is 
marvelous. This influences moral systems in several different 
ways. The practical is necessarily the useful, and the great 
question before all others is, What use? Men seek fame, posi- 
tion, knowledge, everything, that they may obtain wealth, and 
the end of wealth is enjoyment. The young man wants a prac- 
tical education, and learning is considered as a shorter road to 
business success. Utilitarianism is most in harmony with this 
business, enterprising spirit. Moral duties are urged because 
they pay. Honesty must be practiced because it is the best 
policy. Vices must be avoided because they bring disease, dis- 
grace and ruin. A practical is never a reflecting age. Our age 
is too busy to stop to think profoundly on anything but practical 
bearings. Moral systems rest on metaphysical principles, and 
nothing is more common than to hear flings at metaphysics. Any 
treatment of a subject beyond the superficial and directly practi- 
cal is pronounced metaphysical, and is neglected. Thoughtful 
books, unless they happily conceal the thoughts under a popu- 
lar dress, find few readers. Utilitarianism lays hold of promi- 
nent facts and exalts them to a prime place among morals. 
Happiness seems to be the great end of existence. God is rep- 
resented as all goodness. Morality, therefore, is only a means 
to happiness. It is a plausible and taking theory. These influ- 
ences for Utilitarianism are still further promoted by the study 
of natural science. The means of physical and metaphysical 
studies are very different. The objects are different. The pow- 
ers of mind employed are, therefore, different. The cultivation 
of the faculties necessary to success in physical is detrimental 
to those needed in intellectual studies. Naturalists complain 
that preachers meddle with science for which they have no ca- 
pacity, and the preachers have an equal right to complain that 
naturalists meddle with theology for which they have no train- 
ing and no ability. Educated men, on account of the greater 
attention given to physical sciences, study them more than the 
intellectual and thus lose proportionately their power of judg- 
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ing in questions pertaining to the ultimate grounds of moral 
systems. They fall in, therefore, with Utilitarianism which is 
most in harmony with the practical drift of the age, and which 
seems to accord best with the facts of human life. 

There is another reason for the increased importance of Utili- 
tarianism in our age found in the great impetus to evolution 
theories of life given by the writings of Charles Darwin. Even 
if it be true that faith in evolution is waning, yet it has such a 
hold on the educated public that it must still be fought; and if 
not true, there is the greater need of fair but earnest discussion. 
If evolution be shown to be the true theory of nature it must 
be proven sufficient to account for all the facts of the world. It 
can not be regarded as an established theory until it has shown 
clearly not only how our body was evolved from lower forms, 
but also how our intellect was developed from instinct, and our 
moral nature from animal sensibility. A failure anywhere along 
the line is a failure to raise it above a mere hypothesis. Evolu- 
tionists recognize this fact and have addressed themselves to the 
work. The increased attention given to the intelligence of ani- 
mals, that has done so much to modify in a few years the theory 
of instinct, is intended to find the gap between the mind of man 
and that of the brute. Utilitarianism is the moral system which 
is offered by evolution. It is the only system which can be log- 
ically and consistently adjusted to a natural development theory. 
If Utilitarianism fails to explain our moral nature evolution 
breaks down at a vital point. The question, then, between the 
two systems is not one simply of the moralists in the schools 
but has an important bearing upon the great questions, Whence 
is life? What is our destiny ? 

There is another fact, of secondary importance yet influential 
enough to deserve mention, which tends to make Utilitarianism 
popular, found in the humane ideas of our age. We boast of our 
humanity. Some philosopher supposed that he found in this 
the key to the difference between ancient and modern civiliza- 
tion. We are proud that we have emacipated so many slaves 
and have driven slavery almost wholly from the boundaries of 
civilization. We wage a war against every thing that looks like 
caste. We reach out our sympathies to the lower orders of an- 
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imals and cry out against cruelty to the brute. Utilitarians, 
without stopping to adjust it with their general principles of 
morals, have been quite active in the movement in behalf of the 
animal. The intuitive moralist has a solid basis for humanity 
and is as earnest and devoted in all humane and charitable efforts 
as the Utilitarian. But the greatest-happiness principle catches 
the public ear because it harmonizes with a mere sentimental 
benevolence. Our popular humane ideas are very largely sen- 
timent. They do not grow so much out of the conceptions of 
human rights as out of a feeling of sympathy. Our intellectual 
culture has developed our imaginative powers, and these are the 
powers of realization. We bring the sufferer before us and en- 
ter into his feelings but our interest in him goes no deeper than 
the sensibility. That system which proposes happiness as its 
immediate end is more accordant with this unreflecting senti- 
ment than that which makes happiness subordinate to the right. 

If the charge of selfishness can be made good against every 
form of Utilitarianism, then it is a dangerous system. Mr. Mill 
resents the charge. Men are often better than their speculative 
opinions, for their characters are usually formed before their 
theories. Noble men may advocate bad theories. Some Utili- 
tarians whose early years were passed under the influence of 
Christianity have been self-sacrificing, disinterested. We look 
for the fruits of a theory, not in the founders but in subsequent 
generations. If Utilitarianism is rooted in selfishness, just so 
far as it is adopted and its influence is not counteracted, it will 
make men selfish. If it prevails as a theory in the schools, its 
debasing effects will work their way among the masses. Its 
ripe fruits will be an easy, pleasure-loving, selfish society desti- 
tute of all those elements which have made nations great and 
good. The question between the two systems is, then, a great 
practical one. 

The intuitive moralist believes that the moral is ultimate. He 
holds to certain great principles known intuitively. He regards 
happiness as a good, but lower than moral perfection. He be- 
lieves that obligation rests upon the worthiness of duty, and not 
upon utility. He draws a broad line between moral duty and 
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prudence. Mr. J.S. Mill, who is recognized as one of the ablest 
expositors and defenders of Utilitarianism, thus defines that 
scheme: “Actions are right in proportion as they tend to pro- 
mote happiness, wrong as they tend to promote the reverse of 
happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure and the absence 
of pain; by unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure.” 
(Dissertations, vol. 3, p. 308). In the same connection and on 
the same page, he adds: “Supplementary explanations do not 
affect the theory of life on which this theory of morality is 
grounded,—namely, that pleasure and freedom from pain are 
the only things desirable as ends; and that all desirable things 
(which are as numerous in the utilitarian as in any other scheme) 
are desirable either for the pleasure inherent in themselves or as 
means to the promotion of pleasure and the prevention of pain.” 

It will be profitable in several respects to review briefly the 
history of Utilitarianism during the last two centuries. 

Hobbes (1588-1679) is the father of modern Utilitarianism. 
His philosophy was idealistic materialism. He believed that 
the only thing which exists is matter, but the only thing known 
is idea. His moral system can be characterized by no other 
term so well as by the word selfish. “I consider that when a 
man deliberates whether he shall do or not do a thing, he does 
nothing else but consider whether it be better for himself to do 
it or not do it.” “No man giveth but with the intention of 
good to himself, because gift is voluntary ; and of all voluntary 
acts the object to every man is his own good.” “Good and evil 
are names that signify our appetites and desires.” “These 
words of good and evil and contemptible, are ever used with 
relation to the person using them, there being nothing simply 
and absolutely so; nor any common rule of good and evil to be 
taken from the nature of the objects themselves but from the 
person of the man, where there is no commonwealth, or, in a 
commonwealth, from the person of him that represents it.” He 
taught that ideas are images, the relicts of impressions made 
upon the sense; that imagination is a decaying sense, and that 
man is a creature of necessity. All these doctrines are repro- 
duced by the more recent advocates of the Utilitarian scheme. 

John Locke (1632-1704) by his Essay on the Human Under- 
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standing gave a new impulse to the study of philosophy in 
England, and was for a long time a master of philosophic think- 
ing. He was not a consistent philosopher, and it may always 
remain a question how much he attributed to reflection which 
was one of his sources of ideas. But the leading feature and 
tendency of his philosophy was empiricism. His moral teach- 
ing was utilitarian. “Good and evil are nothing but pleasure 
and pain, or that which occasions or procures pleasure or pain 
to us. Moral good and evil, then, is only the conformity or dis- 
agreement of our voluntary actions to some law whereby good 
or evil is drawn on us by the will and power of the law-maker, 
which good and evil, pleasure or pain, attending our observance 
or breach of the law by the decree of the law-maker, is what 
we call reward or punishment.” 

David Hartley (1705-1757), a fellow at Cambridge, a physi- 
cian, and an extensive author, took the theory of the associa- 
tion of ideas and applied it to the origin of moral ideas. He 
professed to believe in the immortality of the soul, but his phi- 
losophy was pure materialism. All ideas originated primarily 

in the material organism. The higher ideas were derived from 
” sense impressions by association. He illustrated the origin of 
moral ideas by avarice and love of praise. Money is desired 
first as a means of securing desired objects, but after awhile it is 
sought asanend. The miser starves in the midst of his hoarded 
thousands. Men love praise because it evinces affection, and 
affection helps to gratify personal desire. But at length they 
love it as a means and will even sacrifice life to secure posthu- 
mous fame. So with moral ideas and sentiments. Men saw 
first the relation of the moral to happiness and sought it only 
as a means, but loosing sight of it as a means, they exalted it 
into anend. They now regard virtue in itself as praiseworthy 
and vice as censurable. They feel a pleasure in practicing vir- 
tue and a pain in violating it. In this way, out of a mere pru- 
dent pursuit of happiness, conscience was generated. The 
scheme recognizes conscience as a distinct faculty, as a real and 
important element of our nature, and provides for moral educa- 
tion, but at the same time throws suspicion upon its authority. 
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Having clandestinely taken the throne, is it not a usurper? At 
best the scheme is only disguised selfishness. 

Paley (1743-1805) was a Christian minister and imparted a 
much higher form to Utilitarianism. He gave great prominence 
to the religious motive. “Virtue is doing good to mankind ac- 
cording to the will of God for the sake of everlasting happiness.” 
He based obligation on authority. “Obligation is a violent mo- 
tive resulting from the command of another.” His “doing good 
to mankind” is not disinterested, for he made private happiness 
the motive. “We can be obliged to nothing but what we ourselves 
are to gain or lose something by. As we should not be obliged 
to obey the laws or magistrate unless rewards or punishments, 
pleasure or pain somehow or other depended upon our obedi- 
ence; so neither should we, without the same reason, be obliged 
to do what is right, to practice virtue or to obey the command 
of God.” He illustrated the difference between an act of duty 
and of prudence, and adds: “The difference, and the only differ- 
ence, is this: that in the one case (prudence) we consider what we 
shall gain or lose in this world; in the other case we consider 
also what we shall gain or lose in the world to come.” He 
made no distinction among pleasures except in continuance and 
intensity, the lowest if sufficiently prolonged would be equal in 
value with the highest. His scheme relieves the Utilitarian sys- 
tem of one embarrassment. Without referring to the rewards 
and punishments of another life it cannot answer the question, 
What shall the duty of the man be whose only alternatives are 
death or the betrayal of a sacred trust.” But it remains under 
the charge of selfishness. If one obeys God and practices vir- 
tue simply to avoid pain and obtain reward, no matter whether 
they are administered in this world or the next, he is merely a 
prudent man. There is no virtue in such acts. 

David Hume (1711-1776), because of his relation to subse- 
quent moralists, deserves mention in this connection. He 
adopted Hutchison’s doctrine of a moral sense but discrimi- 
nated between the functions of sense and reason. His ethical 
principle was “the feeling of the happiness and misery of man- 
kind.” He held that man is capable of a disinterested regard 
for others. He emphasized the idea that utility is the funda- 
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mental characteristic of virtue. That which leads us to approve 
or disapprove moral actions is sympathy. “The crime or im- 
morality is no particular fact or relation which can be the ob- 
ject of the understanding, but arises entirely from the sentiment 
of disapprobation, which by the structure of human nature we 
unavoidably feel on the apprehension of barbarity or treachery.” 
“Reason instructs us in the several tendencies of actions, and 
humanity makes a distinction in favor of those which are useful 
and beneficial.” 

Adam Smith (1723-1790) adopted Hume's suggestion of 
sympathy and founded on it his scheme of morals. The idea 
of morality could not originate except in society. Propriety, 
merit, demerit, approbation and disapprobation grow out of the 
capacity in man to sympathize with the sentiments of others. 
Until the moral is created the only feelings are those of favor or 
injury, and merit and demerit are resolved into a sympathy with 
the gratitude of those who are benefited and the resentment of 
those who are injured. The man who would see a fellow betray 
a trust to one friend to confer a greater favor upon another 
would deserve both praise and blame for the same act at the 
same time, and the poor fellow would be in quandary to deter- 
mine whether he had merit or demerit. The scheme fails to 
account for the origin of the idea of duty or to give any suffi- 
cient rule. 

Jeremy Bentham (1747-1832) has been called the founder of 
the modern school of Utilitarianism. He is a recognized leader. 
He was a jurist but not a metaphysician, and his moral system 
shows plainly his legal training and habits of thoughts. He 
introduced the phrase, “the Greatest Happiness Principle.” He 
defines utility as “that principle which approves or disapproves 
of every action whatsoever according to the tendency which it 
appears to have to augment or diminish the happiness of the 
party whose interest is in question.” The only good and evil 
which he recognizes are pleasure and pain. “Pleasure in itself 
is good; nay, setting aside immunity from pain, the only good: 
pain is in itself an evil and indeed without exception the only 
evil, or else the words good and evil have no meaning.” “Take 
away pleasures and pains, not only happiness but justice and 
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duty and obligation and virtue, all of which have been so elab- 
orately held up to view as independent of them, are so many 
empty sounds.” The greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber seems disinterested, but after all it is only disguised selfish- 
ness. “Dream not that men will move their little finger to serve 
you unless their advantage in so doing be obvious to them. 
Men never did so and never will while human nature is made of 
its present material.’”’ The rule of morality is a calculation of 
chances of pleasure and pain. “Weigh pains, weigh pleasures, 
and as the balance stands will stand the question of right and 
wrong.” “Vice may be defined to be a miscalculation of 
chances, a mistake in estimating the value of pleasures and 
pains. It is false moral arithmetic.” This pleasure and pain is 
that of the individual. Mr. Mill, who understood Bentham, 
says, “Bentham’s idea of the world is that of a collection of 
persons pursuing each his separate interest or pleasure.” He 
admits no liberty except that of freedom from the compulsion 
of the law. He dislikes the words ought and duty. He says, 
“It is idle to talk about duties; the word itself has something 
in it disagreeable and repulsive,” and it “ought to be banished 
from the vocabulary of morals.” 

John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) is to be ranked not only among 
the ablest but among the best of the Utilitarians. His scheme 
does not differ in its consequences very widely from that of Janet 
or Mark Hopkins, though it starts from different psychological 
principles. It is Utilitarianism in its very best form. His met- 
aphysical ideas are substantially those of Hobbes, Hume and 
Comte. His ethical principles are closely related to those of 
Bentham, but he makes a very important addition in the dis- 
tinction between the quality and quantity of pleasures. “Some 
kinds of pleasure are more desirable and more valuable than 
others. It would be absurd, that while in estimating all other 
things quality is considered as well as quantity, the estimation 
of pleasures should be supposed to depend on quantity alone.” 
The test of the quality is the preference felt by competent 
judges. This is also the standard of morality. Moral ideas are 
derived from association. “What was once desired as an instru- 
ment for the attainment of happiness has come to be desired 
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for its own sake.” “There was no original desire for virtue or 
motive to it save its conduciveness to pleasure and especially to 
protection from pain. But through the association thus formed 
it may be felt a good in itself.” Happiness then “is the sole 
end of human action and the promotion of it the test by which 
to judge all human conduct.” “Human nature is so constituted 
as to desire nothing which is not either a part of happiness or a 
means of happiness.” Obligation is a personal feeling. 

Herbert Spencer (1820- —), the metaphysician of the Dar- 
winian school, accounts for moral ideas by inheritance. The 
exercise of utility through past generations has produced cor- 
responding nervous modifications which by continuous trans- 
mission and accumulation has become our moral nature. We 
feel under moral obligation to do certain things because our an- 
cestors saw them useful. 

Alexander Bain degrades the will into a collective name for 
all the impulses to motion. He degrades conscience into a mere 
imitation within us of the government without. He restricts 
obligation to the class of actions enforced by the sanctions of 
punishment. External authority is the source of duty. 

These quotations serve both to give us the growth and main 
principles of Utilitarianism. We are prepared to examine them. 

Every true ethical scheme must agree with the universal 
moral consciousness. It is folly to attempt to get a standpoint 
outside of consciousness. It is agreed also that the masses have 
fundamental truth. Cousin was accustomed to say that the 
peasant knows as much as the philosopher but never having re- 
flected the peasant does not know that he knows it. Hamilton 
quotes approvingly the words of D’Alembert: “The truth in 
metaphysics, like truth in matters of taste, is a truth of which 
all minds have the germ within themselves ;” and also those of 
Lichtenberg: “Philosophy, twist the matter as we may, is al- 
ways a sort of chemistry. The peasant employs all the princi- 
ples of abstract philosophy, only enveloped, latent, engaged as 
the men of physical science express it; the philosopher exhibits 
the pure principles.” The moral system which contradicts the 
common judgment of men must be false. 

Utility so far as it asserts our personal interests as a rule of 
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right contradicts the universal moral consciousness. In all lan- 
guage we have words meaning sacrifice, self-sacrifice, disinter- 
estedness, devotion, duty, justice, right, in contrast with pleas- 
ure, interest, utility, happiness. Men have everwhere made a 
distinction between fortunate success and reward, innocent suf- 
fering and punishment, prudence and merit, grief and remorse. 
The great writers of the Intuitive school have so pressed 
this point that modern Utilitarians have been enforced to en- 
large their scheme and admit the principle of disinterestedness. 
Adam Smith founds his system upon sympathy, and he modifies 
almost radically Hobbes’ idea of it. Bentham made the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number the great principle and 
benevolence the greatest motive, but Jauffroy has shown that in 
making pleasures and pains the sovereign masters and in con- 
founding private interests with public interests he abandoned 
the disinterested element and fell back under the selfish. John 
Stuart Mill claims for Utilitarianism a very high disinterested 
character. He says that when “any one can best serve the hap- 
piness of others by the absolute sacrifice of his own so long as 
the world is in its imperfect state,” he fully acknowledges “the 
readiness to make such a sacrifice to be the highest virtue which 
can be found in man.” “The Utilitarian morality does recog- 
nize in human beings the power of sacrificing their own great- 
est good for that of others.’”’ Utilitarianism in its latest advo- 
cates has abandoned its old ground. The question, however, 
must be asked, Has it the right, in consistency with its funda- 
mental principles, to do so? How can it go from seeking the 
happiness of self to self-sacrifice? What is the end of life? 
They answer, happiness. Why is the selfish egotist ignoble in 
his own miserable individuality? Because there is a higher 
happiness. “Without public or private affections the excite- 
ments of life are much curtailed and in any case dwindle in value 
as the time approaches when all selfish interests must be left in 
the grave.” Those who cultivate a fellow feeling with the col- 
lective interests of mankind retain a lively interest in life on the 
eve of death. Next after these public feelings a cultivated mind 
widens the sphere of happiness. “In a world in which there is 
so much to interest, so much to enjoy, and so much to improve 
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and correct every one who has this moderate amount of moral 
and intellectual requisite is capable of an existence which may 
be called enviable.’ The evils of life may be conquered by hu- 
man care and effort, and though grievously slow be removed. 
“Every mind sufficiently intelligent and generous to bear a part, 
however small and unconspicuous in the endeavor, will draw a 
noble enjoyment from the contest itself which he would not for 
any bribe in the form of selfish indulgence consent to be with- 
out.” Men can learn to do without happiness. At last they 
may heroically sacrifice it to promote the happiness of others. 
These are the stages of the elevation of the disinterested element 
of morals as given by Mr. Mill (p. 316-323). But has he not 
in passing from private to public interest either left a great 
chasm, or surreptitiously introduced a new principle. The self- 
ish man seeks his own happiness. The man of private and 
public affections has a greater degree of personal happiness. 
The cultivated man enlarges the sphere of personal enjoyments. 
When he conquers the evils of the world it is still to secure per- 
sonal happiness. He seeks to remove them at first because his 
own interest and then the interest of others are promoted. His 
own interest was the first cause of the public affection. When 
and how did the private interest become disinterested? His 
own higher happiness taught him how to do without the happi- 
ness which an imperfect world offers. How does he learn to 
do without happiness for the sake of others? Mr. Bain aban- 
dons the effort. “Such terms as unselfishness, disinterestedness, 
self-devotion are applied to the vicarious position wherein we 
seek our own pleasure in that of others.’ Starting with self- 
seeking we never can get to self-sacrifice without changing 
grounds. 

But granting that Utilitarianism may be consistently disinter- 
ested, the Greatest Happiness principle is not the ultimate moral 
principle because it is founded on a wrong theory of life. Hap- 
piness is not the only good, nor the highest good. It is not the 
sole end of action. 

The end of life must be determined by the nature of man. 
The animal has a lower end of existence because he has lower 
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capacities and faculties. The end of each faculty must be 
learned from its own nature. There is happiness connected 
with the proper exercise of the different powers, but that is not 
their end. There is pleasure in eating but nature’s purpose is 
to afford nourishment. There is pleasure in the right activity 
of the senses, but the eye is for seeing, the ear for hearing, the 
touch for feeling, and all of them are intended as means of mak- 
ing us acquainted with the world around us. Our intellect is for 
knowing. Our emotions, affections, and desires are impulses to 
actions. Our will is for self-direction. Take any one of them— 
the intellect for example—the pleasure is not its direct purpose 
but it is merely an attendant. So soon as the pleasure is made 
the end the purpose is thwarted. When a man exercises his in- 
tellect simply because it is pleasant, his intellectual attainments 
are trifling. Our highest and governing powers are intellectual, 
and the end of our life, therefore, must be in harmony with their 
end. When one uses any power merely for its pleasure we feel 
that it is abused, and when all the powers are thus perverted the 
life is degraded. Life has some higher end than merely to sub- 
serve happiness. 

Happiness is not the highest good. Hamilton divides the 
ultimate end into two classes: perfection and happiness. These 
are associated. If nature is benevolent and just the most per- 
fect life will be the most happy. But if the two could possibly 
be antagonistic, which would be pronounced the higher by the 
universal judgment ? We have nature using pains and pleasure 
as means of promoting perfection. It takes away one’s happi- 
ness in order to make him seek perfection, but can we so clearly 
catch it taking perfection as a means of happiness? If a man 
would maintain his integrity and refuse to violate his own moral 
nature though it cost him everlasting misery all would pronounce 
him noble, but if he sacrificed the right for the sake of everlast- 
ing happiness all would judge him base. If happiness is not the 
greatest good of the individual the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number cannot be the greatest good of the world, for 
there cannot be in the result an element which was not in any 
of the factors. 

Happiness is a good, and, therefore, it must be sought. We 
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must seek the happiness because we are under obligation to pro- 
mote the good in whatever way possible. We must promote 
our happiness because it is one of our goods, but just because 
it is not the highest good we lose it whenever we leave the 
higher end to purposely pursue it. We may seek perfection 
and thus secure happiness but we cannot reverse it. Every in- 
dividual may and should seek directly and purposely his own 
highest good. If not he is not a person, he is a mere tool. 
That he cannot seek his own happiness as his ultimate end 
shows the estimate which the order of the universe sets upon 
the relative value of perfection and happiness. We have here a 
ground for the obligation of self-sacrifice for universal good. It 
is not ultimately in the happiness of others but in our personal 
perfection. 

Utilitarianism, founding itself on a false philosophy of the 
end of life and the nature of good, makes that an ultimate end 
which is only subordinate and converts the true end into a 
means, and its ethical principles are therefore necessarily false. 

But Utilitarianism rests on a false psychological basis. Every 
scheme of ethics is founded on psychological principles and 
must be tried by them. 

Utilitarianism has hitherto been based on Sensationalism. 
Hobbes, Hartley and Bain were materialists and sought to derive 
all knowledge from physical sensation. This is necessarily the 
doctrine of evolution, and it is plainly stated and defended by 
Spencer. 

It has been frequently shown that there is a great gap between 
molecular movements in nerve tissue and sensation. There is 
another wide gap between sensation and thought. Sensation is 
in one sense the condition of perception but it is so far from 
being perception that they exist in inverse ratio. Pure sensa- 
tion by no sort of persistence can be converted into an idea. 
Mr. Mill regards Self as a mere series of sensations conscious of 
itself. But not even this shadowy ego can be drawn from sen- 
sation, for every sensation implies two things: a Self and the 
sensation, or a Self having the sensation. The ego may not 
know itself prior to the sensation, but in knowing the sensation 
it must know itself. The formula of sensation is: I have a feel- 
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ing. Here is at least one idea that is intuitive, and the mind, 
therefore, is capable of intuitive knowledge. Space, time, cause 
are known also by intuition. Sensationalism has never been 
able to account for these ideas which condition all experience. 
Utilitarianism in assuming that all our ideas come from sensa- 
tion assumes that which is psychologically false. 

It can be shown that in the great leading principles of morals 
all men agree. It is enough for us to know that it is admitted 
that ethical ideas are found among all men above the lowest 
savages. The problem for Utilitarianism is to account for these 
ideas. The proximate source is association. This was pro- 
posed by Hartley and in it he is followed by Tucker, James 
Mill, John Stuart Mill, Spencer and Bain. They try to show 
how the idea of duty is evolved out of an idea of utility by the 
elision of the idea of the end. The miser loves money at first 
as a means but after a while loves it as an end. So men loved 
virtue first as a means of happiness and then forgetting the rela- 
tion loved it as worthy in itself. The analogy is plausible, but 
not real. Money is itself wealth. While it is held it has a great 
many possible uses and in a degree represents them all; when 
gone it has but one. The miser clings to the possibilities. 
Wealth is power. Money held seems to him the safest way of 
keeping that wealth. He starves himself to increase his power. 
He loved it at first as wealth, so he loves it still. There is in 
the result the same fact, only modified, that was in the source. 
Every one of Hartley’s illustrations can be shown to be false 
analogies. The idea of duty is not a modified idea of utility 
but a wholly new one. Utilitarians cannot get the idea of the 
right by means of the principle of association. Association can 
never put a new element into the associated ideas. Among the 
judgments we pronounce upon action is this, that it is right or 
wrong. It is distinct in character—a judgment that belongs to 
a peculiar class. It is not compounded and cannot be drawn 
out of ideas of mere prudence. 

Mr. Bain has defined conscience as “an imitation within of 
the government without us.” It is “a triple compound and be- 
girds the action with a triple fear.” It grows out of the com- 
pulsory obedience of childhood. The child’s susceptibility of 
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pleasure and pain is used to bring about obedience. That is 
followed by a sentiment of respect or love towards the superior. 
After awhile it takes notice of the meaning of the prohibitions 
and approves the end, and a new motive is added. Out of the 
arbitrary relation between disobedience and pain in childhood is 
born the law within. This supplements the associational theory 
by accounting in some measure for the element of authority in 
morals, but it fails to explain the fact that early in childhood 
there are questionings as to the legitimacy of many commands. 
The child often feels that it is wronged, and something protests 
against the requirements. It recognizes a right in parents to 
command, and denies the authority of a stranger. If morality 
is only utility made compulsory by external authority there is no 
way through which these ideas, by which it tests the legitimacy 
of authority and of commands, can be awakened. It fails also 
to account for the fact that there are no moral sentiments asso- 
ciated with many things enforced inexorably by pains and pen- 
alties. According to this theory all these ought to be included 
in conscience. It fails, further, to account for the uniformity of 
moral judgments in regard to matters not embraced under the 
civil law. There is great diversity in family government, some 
very indulgent never inflicting punishment, some emphasizing 
one thing and others quite different things, yet in the same com- 
munity in respect to things not objects of civil legislation all 
have in a very large degree the same moral opinions. This 
theory does not explain the origin of the common moral stand- 
ard. 

Utilitarianism fails to answer the question, Whence does the 
moral standard derive its binding force? Mr. Mill says that «it 
is a necessary part of moral philosophy to answer this question.” 
Hobbes and Bain agree that it is simply in external authority. 
The first said that the civil law was the ultimate rule and the 
ultimate reason was in the expediency of obeying it. The lat- 
ter said that there is no obligation except in actions enforced by 
the sanction of punishment and that morality is an institution of 
society. Mr. Darwin held that it is found in persistent desire. 
Mr. Bentham denied that there is any obligation, any such thing 
as ought. Mr. Mill placed it in “a subjective feeling,” “a feeling 
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in our own mind,” “the conscientious feelings of mankind.” 
After proposing the question, “What is the source of obliga- 
tion?” he discusses “the sanctions” which is a quite different 
subject. But waiving that confusion, the question arises as to 
the man who has no subjective feeling, Is he under no obliga- 
tion? The common judgment of men answers that he is. 
Where there is no obligation there is no guilt, and this theory 
would make the most hardened the least guilty. Starting with 
happiness, which is an object of desire, the way has not been 
found to that which is obligatory. The desirable may draw— it 
has not been shown how it may command. Neither the author- 
ity of the State, nor the quality of happiness has been sufficient 
to invest a mere subjective feeling going out after pleasure and 
shrinking from pain with the majesty of duty. So far as has yet 
appeared Utilitarianism is without warrant for the word ought. 

Utilitarianism furnishes no sufficient rule of morals. 

Utility and virtue are not coextensive. No one thinks of 
classing useful animals among virtuous beings. Inventors and 
discoverers are great benefactors but the world has not canon- 
ized them as saints. Alexander the great was a most important 
factor in the progress of civilization and contributed greatly to 
the greatest happiness of the world, but he was not therefore 
eminent in virtue. We judge his character by some standard not 
furnished by Utilitarian principles. Some things highly useful 
are pronounced wrong. Revenge was at one time the only safe- 
guard against anarchy, but it was nevertheless wrong. Tyranny 
has built up great states yet it is always a vice. There was 
some truth in Mandeville’s theory that private vices are public 
benefits, but they are vices. 

Utilitarianism has no rule for secret sins. An assassin of a 
tyrant who could conceal the fact beyond suspicion would be a 
public benefactor, but he would be guilty of a crime. Sins of 
imagination may never find their way into action. They afford 
pleasure to those who indulge them. They give no public of- 
fense. Can Utilitarianism condemn them? Is infanticide in 
the case of the poor wrong? A mother gives birth to an ille- 
gitimate child. The fact is wholly unknown. It is deformed, 
and if it lives it is destined to life-long suffering. Its life will 
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disgrace her. Happiness demands its death. Utilitarianism 
must justify the deed. But has she done right ? 

Utilitarianism fails to distinguish between the degrees of 
crime. Here are two cases of theft. A clerk, who has been 
strictly honest, under financial embarrassment extracts a small 
sum from his employer's safe. He is deeply humiliated and 
weighed down under remorse. He proposes restitution, but be- 
fore he can make it he is detected and dismissed. His family is 
impoverished and he is driven to drink and his wife is driven to 
degradation and his children ruined. Another clerk steals sys- 
tematically and the aggregate is a large sum, but he escapes 
detection. He lives comfortably and his family happily. Utili- 
tarianism must pronounce the latter, wretch as he is, the less 
guilty. Hume said that female infidelity when unknown is 
nothing. Utilitarianism will find it difficult to show that he was 
wrong. Many of the judgments pronounced upon specific acts 
could not be safely published. 

Its rule at best is unwieldly. Men can not determine the ten- 
dency of many of their actions. The greatest good of the 
greatest number is an abstraction entirely too broad for the 
masses. It would have relieved poor Robinson Crusoe. until he 
found Friday, of all obligation. It contracts the sphere of many 
a peasant into an exceedingly small one. Even the philosopher 
staggers as he tries to apply it to every-day life. We want 
something to answer promptly—we cannot wait until by a wide 
induction we have ascertained its general tendency before we 
act. Asa matter of common consciousness we decide upon the 
character of the action independently of any thought as to any 
such tendency. 

Utilitarianism in its best forms as tried by ethical tests is false, 
and its general adoption will be ruinous. 





The Diet of Speyer. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE DIET OF SPEYER. THE RISE AND NECESSITY OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 


By Rev. C. S. ALBERT, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


The instinctive good sense of men in the consideration of 
history finds certain epochs wherein the race was advanced ia 
truth, wisdom and goodness, and equally finds certain men who, 
greater than their fellows, were the efficient cause of this ad- 
vance. It therefore justly honors them at the first and, as the 
centuries roll by and by their results attest favorably the quality 
of their work, extends to them an ever heartier and more rever- 
ential honor. It is the characteristic of the great that they are 
better understood by later generations than by their cotempor- 
aries. They are two near their own age. Trivial faults are 
dwelt upon more than excellencies. The ordinary, that which 
they have in common with others, is more conspicuous than the 
extaordinary, which often they cannot comprehend. As time 
removes them from us, we reach the true view-point and the 
great character is revealed in its due proportions. All of us will 
recall the peculiar effect which a towering mountain has pro- 
duced upon us. As we were near to it, its majesty was dwarfed, 
the foot-hills were almost its equals. Then as we receded from 
it, how it lifted itself up, rising in severe sublimity whilst the 
foot-hills were lost in the dim distance. Never, will we forget 
how a towering crest of the Rockies thus conveyed its majesty 
to as. We had looked up to it from the base, and, it had not 
seemed great, but, when the swift-moving train had carried us 
a score of miles away and still the stainless snowy crest against 
the deep blue of the sky seemed as new as when we left its foot, 
the majesty of the monarch revealed itself and at last we felt 
how immeasurably great it was. Thus has its been with Martin 
Luther. The centuries have not diminished the lustre of his 
genius, the nobility of his character, the surpassing excellency 
of his work. They have given us the true view-point, and, as 
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the towering peak, so he rises above his cotemporaries, and, 
reveals his greatness. Nor can the favorite doctrine of the day 
that of the Zeit-geist, the spirit of the age, account for him. 
It teaches, that circumstances make the man, man does not 
shape the circumstances. It is the age which produces, not the 
individual. There are no longer on this theory great, construc- 
tive, creative men, children of the dawn, bringers of the light 
to their fellows lying in the darkness of ignorance, but, empty 
vessels which are filled with any sort of spirit indifferently as the 
age may furnish. They have the capacity, but, the age fur- 
nishes all the material of thought and goodness, which they dis- 
play. It is, it may safely be granted, quite true, that there are 
men who are representative of their times, in whom the inartic- 
ulate thoughts of the age are first clearly comprehended and 
plainly set forth in articulate words. In them the smouldering 
embers flash into a bright, steady light. What the mass felt, 
and struggled after and vainly tried to tell, in them finds expres- 
sion and through them in turn, all the people come into the 
knowledge of truth. We may not clearly understand the na- 
tions or the times without these characteristic men. They are 
the mirror of their age. To study such individuals intelligently 
until they live again in our minds is to obtain a vivid concep- 
tion of the people and their period. Their emotions, passions, 
thoughts, words and deeds will give us the key and unlock the 
the past in which they lived better than any array of dry facts 
and philosophical histories. Man alone can explain man. It is 
the never-failing charm of biography. 

The age of Pericles, we say, not the age of Athens, for in 
Pericles that portion of Grecian history is best known. “Won- 
derful,”” says one, “is this power which an age has to select one 
of its men and crowd itself into him and hold him up before the 
world and say “know me by him!” Scottish life and religion 
of the sixteenth century is best interpreted by stern, grim, con- 
scientious John Knox. Carlyle with shrewdest penetration fas- 
tens upon Cromwell as the embodiment of that Puritanic life 
which hated the rule of kings and loved freedom, yet, amazingly 
inconsistent, despotically crushed all who disagreed with it. . 

Vor. XVIII. No. 1. 10 
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Few men so richly set forth this truth as Luther. In him, all 
that vast movement called the Reformation comes into clear, 
distinct, articulate life. The forces which accomplished the Re- 
formation were already at work when he appears. The longing 
for a better, purer, more satisfactory faith, the hatred of hypoc- 
risy, and unrighteousness, horror of false doctrine and of a cor- 
rupt church, the detestation of Romish abominations. His rich 
nature compasses all these. His inner religious life is the prac- 
tical exemplification of the Reformation doctrines, the deep 
sense of sin, justification by faith, child-like trust, love and fidel- 
ity to the word of God. He lays hold upor these great funda- 
mental truths more nearly than any man before or since. He 
gives them voice. Others may formulate; he first speaks. The 
Augsburg Confession is from the pen of Melanchthon; the 
thoughts are Luther’s. 

How eloquent is the testimony of Dollinger, the Old Catholic: 
“This force and strength of the Reformation was only in part 
due to the personality of the man who was its author and spokes- 
man in Germany. It was Luther’s overpowering greatness and 
wonderful many-sidedness of mind that made him the man of 
his age and his people. Nor was there a German who had such 
an intuitive knowledge of his countrymen and was again so 
completely possessed, not to say absorbed, by the national sen- 
timent, as the Augustinian monk of Wittenberg. The mind 
and spirit of the Germans were in his hand what the lyre is in 
the hands of the skilled musician. He gave them more than 
any man in Christian days ever gave his people—language, pop- 
ular manuals of instruction, Bibles, hymnology. All his oppo- 
nents could offer in place of it, was insipid, colorless, and feeble, 
by the side of his transporting eloquence. They stammered ; 
he spoke. He alone has impressed the indelible stamp of his 
mind on the German language and the German intellect, and 
even those among us who hold him in religious detestation as 
the great heresiarch and seducer of the nation, are constrained 
in spite of themselves to speak with his words and think with 
his thoughts.” 

Therefore, from such considerations, we do well as Protestants 
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to honor Martin Luther, for, all who love the Reformation must 
ever find in him its greatest and truest embodiment. 

The man who believes in the providential guidance of this world 
cannot explain history by the spirit of the age, the zeit-geist. He 
does not simply accept great men as the exponents of their age. 
He believes that God expressly sends forth such men and that he 
fills them with wisdom. They become teachers not alone for 
their day, but for all time. They are creative as well as recep- 
tive. They rise higher than their age. On their faces shine the 
glory of the light of knowledge which comes in its fulness to 
after ages. 

When men discuss great questions which are the subject of 
controversy, they investigate and examine the truths involved 
with untiring industry and under the white heat of intense con- 
viction. Under such influence men see into the heart of these 
truths better than their successors. The later thinkers simply 
speculate with languid interest. Rigid dogma is reached. Defi- 
nitions made with precision. They do not create. Sometimes 
they fail even to make the truth live. 

There is a plant which is dry and dead in appearances which 
the careless looker-on might throw away as worthless. Placed 
in water it changes, its dry petals open and reveal the inward 
hidden beauty. So truth wrought out is seemingly dead to the 
Scribe and the Pharisee. The prophet’s words are dissected, 
analyzed, and dogmatized. It needs the atmosphere of intense 
conviction and love of truth, to make them live and disclose 
their beauty. 

There is an immense amount of foolish talk to-day. Great 
thinkers of the past are despised. It is asserted that a child on 
the shoulders of a man is taller than a man. The common man 
of the 19th century understands their peculiar truths better than 
the giants of the 16th century that wrought them out with toil 
of brain and heart-blood, because he has their knowledge to 
stand upon. Ah! there’s the rub. Does he stand upon their 
knowledge? It reminds one of the old Scottish woman. She 
accused her minister, a young man, of preaching works. He 
took refuge in the sermon on the mount. “Ow, ay,” answered 
the partisan, “but he was a varra young man when he preachet 
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that sermon.” Our modern partisans are as bad when they try 
to underrate the great thinkers of the past by saying, “then the 
world was young.’ 

Always and ever are these men — of study. They, in 
their loving trustfulness and loyalty to the truth, were led by 
the Spirit of God, who guides into all truth. Succeeding study 
may modify, cast other light upon these truths, and thus remove 
the human imperfections which cling to the essentials, but these 
men will ever be masters of assemblies and from their store- 
houses the Church will draw its wealth. The masters of Pro- 
testantism are not yet outgrown, nor are their contributions to 
truth to be lightly cast away. 

It is not so much our purpose to dwell upon Luther, as to 
call to remembrance, these princes and laymen without whom 
the Reformation would not have been established, who are great 
also, but not so preéminently great as this colossal Luther. It 
has seemed good to us on this anniversary to take for our sub- 
ject, The Diet of Speyer, where men were first called Protest- 
ants, to study what sort of men they were, why they felt it 
necessary to protest and then ask ourselves whether Protestant- 
ism was needed in those days, and is it needed now? The theme 
is therefore, The Diet of Speyer; The Rise and Necessity of Pro- 
testantism. Two Diets are preéminent in the Reformation-era, 
the Diet of W orms, the Diet of Augsburg. These overshadow 
the others. The Diet of Worms is the most attractive for the 
central figure is heroic in utterance and bearing, Luther the 
monk of Wittenberg, solitary, against emperor, ecclesiastics, 
potentates and princes, yet fearless to utter words of truth that 
may cost him his life, loyal to conscience and the word of God. 
It is the man on whom we look. “Here I stand, I can do no 
other, God help me.” Principles find voice in the man. The 
Reformation humanly speaking depends upon the loyalty of 
Luther to the truth. Unquestionably great! A hero. 

At the Diet of Augsburg there are men, but no central, over- 
powering person. Here principles precede men. Confession is 
made of doctrines and interest centres in that immortal docu- 
ment the Confession of Augsburg. Truth has been proclaimed 
and taught so clearly that she no longer depends upon one man 
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to vindicate her and in so doing be forever heroic and sublime. 
She has spoken and princes and common people have heard and 
understood her message. 

In between these two great diets, the product of the first and 
the parent of the second, is a third, the Diet of Speyer. D’Au- 
bigne eloquently says that “Speyer and Augsburg are names 
that shine forth with more immortal glory than Marathon, Pavia, 
or Marengo. They open a new era in the history of mankind. 
The transition from the middle ages to modern times is here.” 

It will be needful for clear comprehension to hastily review 
the events between the Diet of Worms, 1521, and the Diet of 
Speyer, 1529. Luther, after his magnificent confession at 
Worms, is declared an outlaw. The friendly capture and sub- 
sequent imprisonment in Wartburg castle preserve him from 
arrest and violent death. In this brief period of captivity, po- 
litical complications arose which gave the nascent Reformation 
cessation from oppression and time in which to extend itself and 
gather strength for battle. 

The age of the Reformation is the age of great men. Seldom 
has there been a period in which so many splendidly endowed 
men have been grouped together. Charles the Vth, Francis the 
Ist, Henry the VIIIth, Solyman the Magnificent, Leo the Xth, 
are the prominent rulers. Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, CEco- 
lampadius, Erasmus, Cranmer, the theologians. It is the era of 
great artists, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
a host of others. Navigators and discoverers, like Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama, Cabot, penetrate with their frail shallops across 
the untraversed deeps to unknown worlds. Inventors abound. 
Whilst a host of men who would have been considered great at 
any other period crowd the stage of action. 

The great monarchs were so evenly balanced by their abilities 
and resources that in their wars they needed the good-will of all 
their subjects, and thus perforce protected even the adherents of 
the Reformation. Under this enforced protection they increased 
mightily. After the Diet of Worms, 1521, Luther was indeed 
under the ban of the empire, but upon his return from the Wart- 
burg, remained peacefully in Wittenberg where he continued his 
herculean labors as a preacher, teacher, author. “The Council 
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of Regency, who managed the government in the absence of 
the Emperor, steadily declined to adopt measures to extirpate 
the Lutherans. The ground was taken that the religious move- 
ment was too much a matter of conscience; it had taken root 
in the minds of too great a number to allow its suppression by 
force ; an attempt to do so would breed disturbances of a dan- 
gerous character.” 

The arms and policy of Charles the Vth were, however, suc- 
cessful. In the disastrous battle of Pavia, Feb. 25, 1523, Fran- 
cis his great rival was captured and his army almost annihilated. 
Francis, captive in Spain, anxious to return to his beloved 
France, concluded (with mental reservation however) the peace 
of Madrid with the emperor, and thus Charles freed from en- 
tangling wars, could devote his attention to the religious condi- 
tion of Germany. A Diet was called at Speyer, June 25, 1526, 
through which Charles, a haughty victor, determined to crush, 
using his own words, “the abominable pest of Wittenberg.” 

To the astonishment of all, the evangelical princes showed 
unexpected firmness and strength. They came forward, cheer- 
ful and composed, surrounded by the ministers of God’s word. 
They asked for places of worship, and when indignantly refused 
by the Bishop of Speyer, held services in the halls of their pal- 
aces. These were attended by immense crowds. The cathe- 
dral, despite the attractions of its imposing services and the 
presence of King Ferdinand and the Catholic potentates with 
their gorgeous retinues, was deserted by the common people. 

The result of the Diet after months of deliberation was the 
promulgation of a decree by which the ban of the empire was 
put upon the Reformers, their writings and their adherents. But 
the hour of persecution was not yet come. Pope Clement the 
VIIth, hardy, warlike, ambitious formed the Holy League against 
Charles. He drew into it the Venetians and Francis of France 


and immediately declared war. Charles at once counseled mild- . 


ness, and approached the evangelical princes with great prom- 
ises that he might secure their support. The First Diet of 
Speyer therefore ended in a decree of toleration whereby each 
state was permitted to behave on its own territory in such a 
manner as to be able to render an account to God and the Em- 
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peror. On the 25th of June, 1528, a treaty between the Em- 
peror and the Pope was concluded at Barcelona, based on the 
destruction of heresy, and in November a diet was convoked to 
meet at Speyer on the 21st of February, 1529. The Catholic 
princes both spiritual and lay were equally determined to crush 
the Reformation. They preponderated in the Diet. Out of nine 
electors, five spiritual and three lay were Catholic. The great- 
est of all in power, John the Constant, of Saxony, was the only 
elector in favor of Luther's doctrine. It may be said however 
that what they lacked in numbers was made up by the character 
of the men who were Lutherans. 

They were men grounded in the faith, noble in their lives, 
ready to yield all, riches, power, position, life rather than the 
truth. It was at Augsburg a year later that the Elector of Sax- 
ony replied thus to Melanchthon's objection to his signature to 
the Confession lest it should bring him into danger: “God for- 
bid that you should exclude me. I am resolved to do my duty 
without being troubled about my crown. I desire to confess 
the Lord. My electoral hat and robes are not so precious to 
me as the cross of Jesus Christ.” 

Philip of Hesse, ardent, bold, intelligent, a man of the sword, 
thus declared the depth of his convictions when he said to the 
Elector John, «As for me I would rather die than renounce the 
word of God and allow myself to be driven from the throne. 

“If the honor of my Lord Jesus Christ requires it I am ready 
to leave my goods and life behind me;”’ and wrote his name 
to the Confession of Augsburg, Wolfgang, Prince of Anhalt. 
“Rather would I renounce my subjects and my states,”’ he 
added, “rather would I quit the country of my fathers, staff in 
hand; rather would I gain my bread by cleaning the shoes of 
foreigners, than to receive any other doctrine than that which is 
contained in the Confession.” 

Such men are not easily defeated. They must be extermina- 
ted to be beaten. 

Intense and bitter hostility was displayed by the Catholics at 
Speyer. John of Saxony was visited by none of the chiefs of the 
other party. The Elector and the Landgrave Philip of Hesse 
were forbidden to have the gospel preached in their palaces. 
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Faber, the Catholic preached, “The Turks are better than the 
Lutherans, for they fast and these do not. He even went so 
far as to say, if he had his choice, he would rather throw away 
the Bible, than the ancient errors of the Church. A sentiment 
in substance repeated by eminent prelates of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in late years.* The Roman party determined first, to 
revoke the decree of religious liberty that had existed for three 
years and revive the ban of 1521. It was effected by the im- 
perial commissioners declaring that the Emperor annulled it by 
virtue of his supreme power. The act was arbitrary, without 
precedent, contrary to the laws of the Empire, despotic. When 
this was referred to a commission, the majority brought forward 
a resolution virtually forbidding the progress of the Reformation 
in the states which had not accepted it and at the same time 
giving liberty to Catholics to celebrate their rites with freedom 
in the reformed states amenable to no authority in them. If 
this became a law, the Reformation could not be extended, the 
truth no longer be preached, no further conversions made, in the 
states that were Catholic, nor could the Reformation be built 
upon solid foundations in those states where it already existed. 

The evangelical princes might have accepted the decree, as 
they were apparently left free in the exercise of their own faith, 
but, should they suffer the word of God to be bound? Should 
they legalize the scaffold and the stake for their brethren in the 
faith in Catholic countries? “Let us reject this decree” said the 
princes. “In matters of conscience the majority has no power.” 

The majority pushed forward regardless. A vote was reached. 
By threats and bribes 21 free cities voted for the resolution, 14 
boldly voted against it. Said one, “we must either deny the 
word of God—or burn.” They chose the word of God, even if 
they burned. Ferdinand of Austria hastily and haughtily 
pushed forward the matter. He announced to the Elector of 
Saxony and his friends that they must ‘submit to the majority. 
He did not even give them time to deliberate. When the evan- 
gelical princes, according to custom, retired into an adjoining 
chamber to consult, he rose with the imperial commissioners. 
They tried to detain him. His reply was, “I have received an 


*See Our Country. Strong, p. 53. 
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order from his imperial majesty, I have executed it. All is over 
Submission is all that remains.” 

It is well to recall the arbitrary and despotical conduct which 
produced the great Protest. It was when law was despised, the 
precedents of the Empire set at nought, the rights of conscience 
trampled under foot, that the Protestants stood forth for law, 
justice, conscience and the faith once delivered to the saints. 
When naught else was left against arrogant strength, they re- 
solved to appeal. Therefore the Elector and his allies returned 
to the common hall of the Diet, bringing with them the famous 
protest which has given the name Protestant to the Church. If 
this be the beginning of schism, the fault is with Rome and not 
with us. 

The Protest is as follows:* “Dear lords, cousins, uncles and 
friends! Having repaired to the Diet at the summons of his 
majesty and for the common good of the empire and Christen- 
dom, we have heard and learnt that the decisions of the last diet 
concerning our holy Christian faith are to be repealed, and that 
it is proposed to substitute for them certain restrictive and oner- 
ous resolutions. 

King Ferdinand and the other imperial commissaries, by af- 
fixing their seal to the last Recess of Speyer, had promised 
however in the name of the Emperor, to carry out sincerely and 
inviolably all that it contained and to permit nothing that was 
contrary to it. In like manner, also, you and we, electors, 
princes, prelates, lords and deputies of the empire bound our- 
selves to maintain always and with our whole might every arti- 
cle of that decree. 

We cannot therefore consent to its repeal—Firstly, because 
we believe that his imperial majesty (as well as you and we) is 
called to maintain firmly what has been unanimously and sol- 
emnly resolved. 

Secondly, because it concerns the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of our souls, and that in such matters we ought to have 


*A protest of the laity, it is not quite certain whether a theologian 
assisted in its construction. Melanchthon was present and these clear 
sentences may have been his. 
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regard above all, to the commandment of God who is King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords; each of us rendering Him an ac- 
count for himself, without caring the least in the world about 
majority or minority. 

We form no judgment on that which concerns you, most dear 
lords ; and we are content to pray God daily that he will bring 
us all to unity of faith, in truth, charity and holiness through 
Jesus Christ, our throne of grace and our only mediator. 

But, in what concerns ourselves, adhesion to your resolution 
(and let every honest man be judge!) would be acting against 
our conscience, condemning a doctrine that we maintain to be 
Christian and pronouncing that it ought to be abolished in our 
states, if we could do so without any trouble. This would be 
to deny our Lord Jesus Christ, to reject his holy Word and thus 
give him just reason to deny us in turn before his Father, as he 
has threatened. 

What! We ratify this edict! We assert that when Almighty 
God calls a man to His knowledge, this man cannot however 
receive the knowledge of God! Oh! of what deadly backslid- 
ings should we not thus become the accomplices, not only 
among our own subjects, but also among yours! For this rea- 
son we reject the yoke that is imposed upon us. 

Moreover the new edict declaring the ministers shall preach 
the Gospel, explaining it according to the writings accepted by 
the holy Christian Church: we think that, for this regulation to 
have any value, we should first agree on what is meant by the 
true and holy Church, how seeing that there is great diversity of 
opinion in this respect; that there is no sure doctrine but such 
as is conformable to the word of God; that the Lord forbids 
the teaching of any other doctrine ; that each text of the Holy 
Scriptures ought to be explained by other and clearer texts; 
that this holy book is in all things necessary to the Christian, 
easy of understanding and calculated to scatter the darkness ; 
we are resolved, with the grace of God, to maintain the pure 
and exclusive preaching of his holy Word, such as it is con- 
tained in the biblical books of the Old and New Testament, 
without adding anything thereto that may be contrary to it. 
This Word is the only truth; it is the sure rule of doctrine and 
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of all life and can never fail or deceive us. He who builds on 
this foundation shall stand against all the powers of hell, whilst 
all the human vanities that are set up against it shall fall before 
the face of God. 

For these reasons, most dear lords, uncles, cousins and friends, 
we earnestly entreat you to weigh carefully our grievances and 
motives. If you do not yield to our request, we Protest by 
these presents, before God, our only Creator, Preserver, Re- 
deemer, and Saviour, and who will one day be our judge, as well 
as before all men and all creatures, that we, for us and our peo- 
ple, neither consent nor adhere in any manner whatsoever to 
the proposed decree, in anything that is contrary to God, to his 
holy word, to our right conscience, to the salvation of our souls 
and to the last decree of Speyer.” 

Such are the admirable words of these defenders of the truth, 
weighty in wisdom, and far-reaching in results beneficial to the 
world. They breath throughout unaffected piety, devotion to 
God, faith and consecration, deep knowledge of the truth, rich 
comprehension of doctrine. They protest against two abuses of 
man in matters of faith; the first is the intrusion of the civil 
magistrate, the second the arbitrary authority of the Church. 
Instead of these abuses, Protestantism sets the power of con- 
science above the magistrate ; the authority of the word of God 
above the visible Church. 

We must obey God rather than man. The Lord Jesus rather 
than lords of the earth. All human teaching must be subordi- 
nate to the Holy Scriptures. 

There has arisen in our day the question whether Protestant- 
ism was necessary “hen. And many lamenting schism in the 
Church are convinced that it was entirely unnecessary. 

It depends upon the reply we are ready to give to questions 
like these. Were there evils of practice and errors of doctrine 
then? If there were, was the Romish Church willing to correct 
these? If there were and she protected and nourished them, 
Protestantism became a necessity. Against evil and error pro- 
test must ever be made. Every prophet of the Jewish Church 
was a Protestant against the corrupt practices and false teach- 
ings of the priesthood. Our Lord was emphatically a Protest- 
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ant, for it was his daily work to protest against the evils which 
the traditions and teachings of the Scribes and Pharisees had 
brought upon the Church, to denounce their lives and their cor- 
ruption and as a Protestant, positively to explain the scriptures 
of the Law and the Prophets. Paul, the greatest apostle, was a 
Protestant against the Judaism of some of the early Christians, 
and under his leadership the Christian Church came out of the 
Jewish, for truth confessed is better than uniformity. Him Lu- 
ther followed and out of the storehouse of his epistles drew the 
doctrines against that Church which had almost stifled Chris- 
tianity by its legalism, Judaic spirit and dreadful corruptions. 

These men of Speyer could do naught else. There was no 
other resource, if they would be faithful to the word of God and 
their conscience. They were asking that a General Council 
might be convened, which should consider the state of the 
Church. This was steadily denied them. Then, as ever since, 
Italy, one land, ruled the Church which claims to be Catholic. 

In the Diet, we consider, they were robbed of their rights, 
arbitrarily and despotically. Would any sober-minded man 
claim that they were to yield everything to the Catholics, to act 
against their conscience, to condemn a doctrine that they main- 
tained to be Christian? Were they to desert shamelessly their 
brethren in the faith, permit their own dominions to be filled 
with a designing and crafty priesthood, amenable to no law? 
They could do nothing but frofest. 

Otherwise, it would have meant that they acknowledged the 
right of the civil power to exalt itself above God, to stifle the 
voice of truth and the dictates of conscience. Religious free- 
dom would have been impossible and religious corruption the 
inevitable consequence. 

It would have meant that God’s word should be bound, that hu- 
man traditions and errors with all their dreadful train of evils, 
religious ignorance, false methods of salvation, legalism, should 
be permitted to rest their unbearable yoke upon men. 

Therefore, they could say no other than they did say. If you 
do not yield to our request, we Protest by these presents before 
God that we neither consent nor adhere in any manner whatso- 
ever to the proposed decree, in anything that is contrary to God, 
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to his holy word, to our right conscience, to the salvation of our 
souls. Liberty of thought and conscience were then conquered 
for ages to come. Men in every quarter beheld in it not a mere 
political event, but a Christian action, and the youthful electoral 
prince John Frederic, in this respect the organ of his age, cried 
to the Protestants of Speyer: “May the Almighty who has 
given you grace to confess energetically, freely and fearlessly, 
preserve you in that Christian firmness until the day of eternity.” 

It has however been maintained that Protestantism is nega- 
tive and its tendency is to skepticism. It is crafty warfare to 
seek thus to blind men to the real issues concerned, to represent 
Protestantism as protest perpetually against truth, not as pro- 
test against error. Protestantism is positive, aggressively so. 
Without it skepticism, then abounding among the dignitaries of 
the Church, would have pervaded all Christendom. It saved 
even the Catholic Church, reformed that and raised up in its 
ranks men loving righteousness. 

It is preéminently positive and aggressive in this famous pro- 
test of Speyer. It offers truth to build upon. It laid down pos- 
itive principles. It places before all men the word of God, as it 
is contained in the biblical works of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, maintaining that it is the sure rule of all doctrine and of 
all life and can never fail us or deceive us. 

On this it stands, securely and firmly over against human ad- 
ditions to the word as in the Romish Church, on the one side, 
over against all rationalism that would make the word of God a 
human book, on the other. It rests on the promise of the Lord 
with quiet confidence, “Heaven and earth may pass away but 
my words shall never pass away.” The present necessity of 
Protestantism lies in the truth that is its own, in the saving doc- 
trines it confesses. So long as the Roman Catholic Church does 
not admit these, so long is it vital that Protestantism be main- 
tained and that it be active and aggressive. 

Its past history declares this. The era in which Protestantism 
appears is significant to the believer in God’s providence. The 
hand of the Lord fosters it that through it the world might be 
lifted up and the kingdom of Christ extended. 

Protestantism comes when the world is to be doubled in ex- 
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tent. The discovery of America was, as though communication 
with another planet had been established, and its territory ac- 
quired. This new world is to be the outlet for man’s energies, 
the home of a new humanity, the theatre for new governments 
which could have been established in Europe only by blood, 
after centuries of struggle. This land is kept in darkness until 
the Reformation. Its fairest portion was given to Protestant 
thought and life. Its government founds itself on the cardinal 
principles of the Reformation. It has remained Protestant to this 
day, and under that rule has become the nation of the world. 
A portion of this new world was occupied by the Catholics as 
though to emphasize the necessity of Protestantism, for the 
prosperity and well-being of mankind. Macaulay wrote, who 
certainly may not be charged with undue love to the dogmatic 
system of Protestantism: “The loveliest and most fertile prov- 
inces of Europe have, under her rule, been sunk into poverty, 
political servitude, and in intellectual torpor, while Protestant 
countries, once proverbial for sterility and barbarism, have been 
turned by skill and industry into gardens, and can boast of a 
long list of heroes, statesmen, philosophers and poets. Who- 
ever knowing what Italy and Scotland naturally are, and what, 
four hundred years ago, they actually were, shall now compare 
the country round about Rome with the country round about 
Edinburgh will be able to form some judgment as to the ten- 
dency of Papal Domination. The descent of Spain, once the 
first among monarchies, to the lowest depths of degradation ; 
the elevation of Holland, in spite of many natural disadvan- 
tages, to a position such as no commonwealth so small has ever 
reached, teach the same lesson. Whoever passes in Germany 
from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant principality, in Switzer- 
land from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant canton, in Ireland 
from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant county, finds that he has 
passed from a lower to a higher grade of civilization. On the 
other side of the Atlantic the same law prevails. The Protest- 
ants of the United States have left far behind them the Roman 
Catholics of Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. The Roman Catholics 
of Lower Canada remain inert while the whole continent round 
them is in a ferment with Protestant activity and enterprise. 
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The French have doubtless shown an energy and an intelligence 
which even when misdirected, have justly entitled them to be 
called a great people. But this apparent exception when exam- 
ined will be found to confirm the rule; for in no country that is 
called Roman Catholic has the Roman Catholic Church, during 
several generations, possessed so little authority as in France.” 
“Exception,” says Fisher, “may be taken to some particulars in 
the foregoing extract; but still the spectacle of the physical 
power, the industry and thrift, the intelligence, good govern- 
ment and average morality of the Protestant nations, is in the 
highest degree significant and impressive.” 

“In our country,” writes Freeman Clarke,* “the cities most 
difficult to manage are those where the Catholic population is 
most numerous, for it is the principle of the Church to deny her 
members education, and they lack the intelligence which is so 
necessary to the continuance of our free government. We do 
not make the charge wantonly, but simply point to Ireland, It- 
aly and Spain as witnesses to the ignorance which she imposes 
upon her people.” In Italy 73 per cent., in Spain 80, in Mex- 
ico 93 are illiterate. “Her theology teaches that education 
might lead them into heresy and so take them out of the true 
Church and that ignorance IN the Church is infinitely better than 
any amount of intellectual and moral culture out of it.” 

There can be no question that the doctrine of Protestantism 
of the right of private judgment is favorable to civil liberty. It 
is this habit of mind which is productive of personal indepen- 
dence and self-government without which political freedom is 
impossible. The results of these centuries declare that the free 
nations were first Protestant nations. With them constitutional 
freedom was first inaugurated. They have shown the highest 
self-restraint in political affairs and have grappled with intelli- 
gence the government by the people for the people. To name 
the freest nations of the world would be to name almost without 
exception the Protestant nations, and from them has the influ- 
ence gone which now leavens Catholic lands, and inspires them 
with desire for constitutional freedom. 


*Chistianity and Modern Thought, p. 45. 
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Towards this, the desire to educate the people has been a 
great factor. Education was absolutely necessary as Protestant- 
ism seeks to put the Bible in every man’s hand and train his 
faculties so that he may rightly judge its teachings. 

The marvelous advances of knowledge in our modern times 
date from the Reformation and are most conspicuous in Protest- 
ant lands. “Modern science, with the great names of Bacon and 
Newton, Descartes and Leibnitz, Goethe and Humboldt, is the 
legitimate child of Protestant theology.”’ It would be valuable 
to trace, had we time, the fatal blight which under the Romish 
Church, has fallen upon the literature of Spain and Italy. Were 
we to give* the list of the books which are in its Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum, we would be astonished at the names and works 
there recorded and discover how careful Rome is to give her 
people nothing which may enlarge their ideas, or permit them 
to consider the claims of Protestantism. On the other hand, 
wherever there is a Protestant country, there literature has flour- 
ished. There thought has been quickened and the people in- 
spired with desire for knowledge. Let me quote from Dollingert 
the Old Catholic. “Meanwhile, speaking of Germany, the nu- 
merical proportion of the members of the different Churches is 
not the main point. Far more important is the relative propor- 
tion of powers and capabilities which can neither be counted 
nor weighed ; and this leads to the observation that in Germany 
the overwhelming preponderance, or rather domination, in sci- 
ence and literature, is on the Protestant side. Our belles-lettres 
and nearly all our scientific literature, if we except some medical 


*On the Judex Librorum Prohibitorum (1870) are the names of such 
historians as Hallam, Burnet, Hume, Gibbon, Mosheim, Sismondi, 
Bayle, Prideaux, Botta, Sarpi, Ranke; of such philosophical writers as 
Malebranche, Spinoza, Kant, Locke, Bacon, Descartes, Whately, Cousin; 
of publicists like Montesquieu and Gutius ; of eminent poets as Ariosto 
and Milton. The writings of the Reformers, Protestant versions of the 
Bible, all Protestant catechisms, creeds, publications of synodal acts, of 
conferences and of disputations, liturgies; also dictionaries and lexi- 
cons—like the lexicon of Stephanus—unless they have been previously 
purged of heretical passages, are prohibited ex masse.—Fisher, History 
of Reformation. 

tLectures on the Reunion of the Churches, p. 36. 
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works, is almost entirely Protestant. In theology especially the 
disproportion is so great that the Protestant theology is at least 
six times richer than the Catholic in quantity and quality. The 
main cause of this is unquestionably to be found in the former 
condition of the Catholic schools and universities; in the op- 
pressive Latin influence fatal to intellectual life, which lay like a 
dead weight on the culture and education of Catholic countries 
and the defective character of the schools entrusted to a for- 
eign and essentially un-German order, which through its sys- 
tematic neglect and contempt of the German language, its inad- 
equate classical teaching and its forinal method, failed to implant 
in its scholars either the capacity or the materials of thought, 
either style or power of expression, thirst for knowledge, or 
perseverance in seeking it.” 

We may rest upon this testimony and find necessity for Pro- 
testantism in the world to-day, wherever men value free govern- 
ment, education and knowledge. That we may rivet this more 
firmly, the final proof is found in the famous Encyclical and 
Syllabus of Pius IX., Dec. 8, 1864. Gladstone has clearly shown 
how incompatible its declarations are with constitutional free- 
dom, if its principles would be enforced, whereby allegiance to 
the Pope is held to be higher even in civil affairs than to the 
powers that be of the country. In that Syllabus the Pope ana- 
thematizes, “that the Church has no power to employ force.” 
He anathematizes, “that men emigrating to Catholic countries 
should be permitted the public exercise of their own several 
forms of worship.” He anathematizes, “that the Roman Pontiff 
can and ought to reconcile and harmonize himself with progress, 
liberalism and modern civilization.” Under these and similar 
premises, we perceive that civil and religious freedom would be 
impossible, and that had the Romish Church the power, it might 
be necessary once more, as at the Diet of Speyer, to protest 
against her injustice and tyranny. 

Protestantism is better fitted to maintain the religion of Christ 
to-day, in this age of search, inquiry and discovery of new truth, 
because of its superior adaptability. It has been held significant 
of the divine character of Christ that his teachings are neither 
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local nor temporary. They do not belong merely to his coun- 
try orage. The centuries have passed and he is as real and 
living to the men of our day as he was to the Jew who saw him 
in the temple at Jerusalem, or by the sea of Galilee. He is for 
every age and all men. We weary not of the sky with its 
changing clouds, its alternations of day and night, the deep blue 
over which the soft sun-light glows, or the brilliant firmament 
with the gleam of the stars. The infinite is there, the same, yet 
ever new. Christ rises thus before men, ever the same, yet ever 
new. Near to every man, yet beyond every man, depths below 
his deepest thought, heights above the imagination’s utmost 
flight. 

So it is with the word of God. It has a local coloring It is 
for all time. It remains the one book which has never been out 
grown. Interpretations change as knowledge advances, but, it is 
seen, the Book was true, the interpreters were mistaken. 

Herein is Protestantism strong. It builds upon Christ, divine- 
human, the only mediator. Its material principle is Justification 
by Faith. Its formal principle, by which all doctrine and every 
confession must be tested anew from generation to generation, 
the word of God. It demands of every Christian, right rela- 
tion to God in Christ. It rests upon doctrines that are wrought 
out of the word of God alone. In these are both its conserva- 
tism and progress, its adaptability, whereby it retains the truth 
of past ages, and yet may modify itself to harmony with knowl- 
edge gained through research and study of science and philoso- 
phy. 

The Roman. Catholic Church is not flexible to the same ex- 
tent. It has a tremendous weight to carry in its traditions, in 
doctrines without basis in the word of God, but alas! to be held 
to the bitter end because of its doctrine of Infallibility which 
has sanctioned them. It cannot change or modify the imperfect 
utterances of past centuries, and men, who love truth, either 
cannot remain or only remain by suspension of judgment and 
reason, which is fatal to religious life and progress. 

The necessity of Protestantism is manifest when we consider 
that through it largely since its existence, the kingdom of Christ 
has been spread. There is forgetfulness on the part of many 
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concerning the advance of Christianity since its beginning. At 
the commencement of the 5th century there were 15,000,000 
of Christians. About that period papal domination begins. 
After five centuries in the year 1000 there were 50,000,000 of 
Christians. In the year 1500 it is estimated there were 100,- 
000,000 of Christians after ten centuries of Rome, 85,000,000 
of an increase. Of these 80,000,000 were Catholics, 20,000,000 
adhered to the Greek Church. 

A little more than three centuries and a half have elapsed 
since Protestantism began and in 1887 the number of Christians 
in the world are 450,000,000, more than four times as many as 
in the 15th century. Of these the Roman Catholics have 210,- 
000,000, the Protestants 150,000,000, the Greek Church 90,000,- 
000. The Catholics have increased 130,000,000, but wherever 
they are, their increase has not kept pace with the Protestant 
Church in this nineteenth century.* The successful and abiding 
foreign-mission work of the world is Protestant more than Cagh- 
olic. Protestantism possesses the fairest of the nations, and she 
rules much more the millions of the earth. There are 18o,- 
000,000 under Roman Catholic rule, over 400,000,000 under 
Protestant. The three great branches of Christianity control 
half the population of the world, but the most powerful and pro- 
gressive nations are Protestant, England, Germany and the 
United States. 

Therefore, we say, that for the spread of Christ’s kingdom, 
Protestantism is necessary. It has quickened even Rome. It 
has possessed the earth, and opened doors for the gospel into 
heathen lands. It lavishes treasures and men for their conver- 
sion. It assimilates the culture and knowledge of modern times 
and yet brings it into obedience to Christ, and therefore, we say, 
that naught would be more disastrous to the spread of Christ's 
kingdom than the decline of Protestantism and the rise of Cath- 
olicism as it is to-day. 

Once more, Protestantism is the truest exponent of Christian- 
ity. Itis not said that Rome does not possess fundamental 
doctrines and is not Christian. She has great truth and is a 


*Dorchester, Religious Progress. 
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Church of Christ, but she combines this truth with dangerous 
errors. And so long as these errors are held a man cannot find 
satisfaction in her teachings and peace with God, save as he is 
inconsistent with her doctrine, whilst her errors unchecked would 
again bring the corruptions of the era preceding the Reforma- 
tion. 

That there are members who pass from the Catholic Church 
into the kingdom of -heaven, God forbid that we should deny, 
but there is not there the higher truth, the deeper understanding 
of the word of God which Protestantism has. Well has it been 
said the Reformation, viewed in its most general character, was 
“the reaction of Christianity as gospel against Christianity as law.” 
The Reformers could find no satisfaction or peace in penances, 
mortifications of flesh, scourgings and works of their own right- 
eousness. Sin crushed them to the earth. There was no hope 
before an angry God. Then, to Luther came the word of truth 
wkich removed the darkness, brought him into personal relation 


_with Christ the Saviour and filled his soul with sweet peace, “the 


just shall live by faith.” They were rescued from the yoke of 
tradition by the clear teachings of the word of God and from 
the unbearable tyranny of Rome, by the doctrine of the true 
Church. We may not yield these precious truths which are the 
very heart of the Gospel. 

In vain they urge that Protestantism is skepticism. Protest- 
antism with its claim of the right of private judgment does ap- 
pear at first sight to put the interests of religion in peril. «But 
this right is, in another aspect, a duty; this freedom imposes a 
responsibility ; and in relegating religion to the individual, Pro- 
testantism does not call into question the validity of religious 
feelings and obligations. Protestantism fosters a spirit of in- 
quiry; but a religion which like Christianity relies upon persua- 
sion and appeals to the reason and the conscience, is in the long 
run profited by the full investigation of its claims and doctrines, 
whatever temporary evils may arise from the perverse or super- 
ficial application of the understanding to questions in the solu- 
tion of which moral and religious feeling must have a part.”’* 


*Fisher, History of Reformation. 
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A close examination fails to disclose Protestant nations more 
skeptical than Catholic but reveals a vigor and strength, a 
breadth of knowledge which ever triumph over the adversaries 
of faith. 

There is no time to speak of other things. Three hundred 
and seventy years ago the monk of Wittenberg, Martin Luther, 
began the Reformation, when he protested by his theses against 
the abuses and corruptions of the Romish Church. The sound 
of the hammer which nailed the theses to the door of the Castle 
Church still reverberates throughout the world. The truths he 
proclaimed are as essential now as then. We may not yield 
them. It would be, to use the language of the Protest of Speyer, 
“to condemn doctrines we maintain to be Christian. This would 
be to deny our Lord Jesus, to reject his holy word and thus give 
him just reason to deny us in turn before his Father as he has 
threatened.” Like them, “we neither consent nor adhere in any 
manner whatsoever to anything that is contrary to God, to his 
holy word, to our right conscience and the salvation of our souls.” 

Beautiful as Christian unity is, ardently to be desired, we 
must obey God rather than man, the truth must be cherished 
before aught else. Like Luther, we must say, “Away with all 
those prophets who say to the people of Christ, Peace, peace, 
and there is no peace.’ We may cease to be Protestants, when 
in the Romish Church errors are banished and the truth of 
Christ as written in God’s word accepted. Then and only then. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 
By Rev. Pror. M. H. RICHARDs, A. M., Allentown, Pa, 


The queen is the most powerful piece in the game of chess. 
Not only does its power extend over any continuous number 
of unoccupied squares, but it has two methods of moving: it 
may proceed in right lines across the squares of alternate color, 
or diagonally through those of the same. In the game of Life, 
Man is the most powerful piece, and has likewise a double mode 
of activity for defence or attack: he may move as a physical 
force, or act as an intellectual power. Grand as is the board 
upon which he moves, it is hard to predicate over how many 
continuous squares of it his influence can be exerted ; for in each 
successive development of the centuries the radius of his poten- 
- tial presence is lengthened. 

One might imagine a player of chess who, for some occult 
reason, preferred to move his queen, as a rule, in the oblique 
lines rather than in right ones; or the supposition might be 
reversed as to the preference. We would then have representa- 
tives of two classes of players, and the difference in their play 
would give rise to discussion as to absolute or comparative ad- 
vantage therefrom. What might occur in chess, does occur in 
life. In life work, whilst all men must use some physical force 
and some intellectual power, capabilities and faculties differ so 
vastly that they elect their possessors to one or the other of the 
two classes: their success in life is conditioned as depending 
upon the material or the intellectual move. 

This truth is not disproved by the difficulty that may arise in 
classifying certain persons as hand or brain workers. Such dif- 
ficulty is always found in all kindred classifications, The point 
is not intellectual toil to the utter exclusion of physical labor, 
but the preponderance of the one or the other as the rule, and 
not the exception, of action. It is clearly very certain that some 
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men deal in and produce intellectual results as their occupation, 
while others deal in and produce material results as their life 
pursuit. The separate classes may be defined, perhaps, by that 
in which and with which they deal, more distinctly than by their 
own actual personal deeds. A general is a soldier who very 
seldom fires off a musket; he is, nevertheless, a soldier. Soa 
man may deal in a wholesale way in building railroads, and 
never handle pick or shovel; still he is an excavator and builder 
as much as the actual laborer in the trenches. There are officers 
and privates in the army of material things, and indeed also in 
the intellectual or spiritual host. 

The relative share that each of these classes derives of those 
things which make up “a living,” from the peculiar line of its 
predominant activity, is certainly an interesting question. What 
wages will I get if I join the one or the other? Even on the 
supposition that I belong to that group whose calling is mani- 
festly picked out already for it, and not to the doubtful one, un- 
certain as to their tastes and abilities, it is better for me to know 
at the outset what I am to expect. I will not be disappointed 
if | know this in advance; I will school myself to a neglect and 
disdain of that which I cannot hope to enjoy. I can cut off 
correspondences in that direction as useless, and try to throw 
out others in the lines that are more promising of fair results. 

A much more difficult problem is presented in the question, 
What do these classes respectively deserve to have? We do not 
intend to discuss that! Hear either as to the deserts of the 
other, consider their views as extreme, and strike a mean be- 
tween them. You will not be far from the truth then, and the 
truth will not be far from the facts as to what each class gets. 
In God's world, in spite of sin and the devil, all men get very 
nearly what they deserve; as they sow, so they reap, and that 
too do they reap which they have sown. The trouble is that 
too often men misname what they sow and are amazed that it 
springs up true to its nature and not to the name they have 
falsely given it. To call a rose by any other name does not 
impair its odor; to plant thorns and thistles is not to harvest 
grapes and figs. 

What renders the problem of expectancy more interesting, is 
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the fact that the hand workers in our day show such a decided 
tendency toward organization, while the brain workers, or those 
whose products are purely intellectual, show very little of this 
tendency. Indeed it is unlikely that the latter class ever will 
organize for such an end; it is perhaps incompatible with their 
calling that they should,—they exist rather as separate stars 
than as nebulous masses. 

Now because of the difficulty of saying in an abstract way 
what should be the share or reward of separate classes of work- 
ers, it is very possible that one class may force up its share by 
union, Combination, conspiracy, or whatever you please to call 
a common effort under selected leaders. The result would neces- 
sarily be a diminished share for the rest. Where all classes in- 
crease their share, the result is only a change of denominators 
to correspond to the increased numerator, leaving the fraction 
of the same value as before; but where one class obtains more 
while others remain the same, or receive but small additions, the 
result is very different. Ministers and teachers can illustrate 
this truth by referring back to their experiences during “war 
times.” They will remember how the slight advances in their 
salaries left them worse off than they were before the inflation 
of prices. 

Now if a general increase of wages takes place among these 
producers of material things and all who handle their products 
make themselves “good” by raising prices, can or will the brain 
workers strike back? If they do not, how will they procure as 
large and as thick a slice of the bread and butter as heretofore ? 
What of the future “benefit of clergy ?”” Is there to be a scaling 
. down? Will the time come when no man can expect a com- 
fortable share of material things if his capital consists solely of 
intellectual powers and his wares are only intellectual products ? 
These are serious matters, and their possibility is not so slight 
as to make them night-mares. There are elements in sight 
which furnish data for a working hypothesis, at least, whose 
basis is not far removed from the proposition that intellectual 
values will ultimately become utilities and therefore cease to 
have any market price at all. 

Let us remind ourselves that questions such as this must be 
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decided upon the basis of science and not of sentiment. “Ought 
to be’ is a deceiving argument! It does not work any better 
than those famous plans of building seminaries and colleges by 
a contribution of one dollar a piece by one hundred thousand 
church members. It looks well on paper; so does the plan of 
the building to be erected ; but there both scheme and building 
remain. We must not ask how men oug/t to exchange material 
results for intellectual ones, but how facts strewn all along the 
historical pathway show them to have done it, and how facts in 
the present show them to be doing it, It is a question of values 
and prices, and not one of utilities. The point is not which is 
of the greatest benefit, but which will fetch the more in the 
market. What quantity and quality of groceries and clothes 
can I obtain in exchange for my poetry, my theology, my phi- 
losophy, my fictions ? 

“Value” is a term implying difficulty of attainment, the de- 
sire of possession, supply and demand, and such other kindred 
elements. Whatever is without such “value” is without price. 
Air to breathe, water to drink, are indispensable things for hu- 
‘man life; but usually, especially as to the first mentioned, they 
have no value, because there is no difficulty of attainment. As to 
the latter, only its conveyance into our houses is at a fixed price, 
since we both desire it to be there and find it difficult to attain 
it thus, where, for other reasons, we wish to locate a residence. 
The “benefit of clergy,” taken as a name for the value of intel- 
lectual products in general, will vary therefore according to the 
same factors which must be taken into account in forecasting 
the prices of wheat, pork, and cotton, excluding, perhaps, the 
artificial flurries of “corners” and speculations. 

In its historical sense, the benefit of clergy was the right of 
appeal of the priest and spiritual brother from the secular to the 
ecclesiastical court, which generally resulted in acquittal. Then, 
confounding clerk and clerical, since both were usually found in 
one and the same calling, it meant the forgiveness of a first 
offence because a man could read and write. Later on it was 
extended so widely among all classes that it ceased to have 
value and was thereupon abolished altogether. Notice, there- 
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fore, that when only a class of men were clerks, or clerical, there 
was a certain value in the ability; but as ability to read and 
write became general there ceased to be any value in it, although 
the utility of the accomplishment by no means ceased. 

There was a time when men earned a fair living as “letter 
writers; but in our land such intellectual employment would 
hardly support the scribe of this day and generation. There 
was a time when the copyist was kept busy multiplying manu- 
scripts; now the printer and the press defy his competition. 
There was, one might almost say, a time when the ability to 
write legibly was worth its price; but now the typewriter casts 
a foreboding gloom upon the fortunes of the writing-master and 
his favorite pupils. There was a time when all this border-land 
of the intellectual product-producing territory was sparsely set- 
tled, and those who cultivated it had a fine market for their 
wares, these being such as men desired and needed, and, living 
outside of the territory, could not produce for themselves. Now 
everybody lives inside the territory and raises all he pleases of 
that sort of crop: it is no longer sold, although occasionally 
given away. 

But while the increase of general education is unfavorable to 
the value of these lower forms of intellectual product, it has in- 
creased the demand for higher forms in certain directions. 
Again, while inventions, labor-saving, have operated adversely 
here as well as against the hand-worker, they have also tended 
to increase the demand by widening out the market of purcha- 
sers immensely. For instance, fifty years ago the illustrated 
weekly and monthly magazine were impossibilities because of 
bad roads, miserable mail facilities, lack of cheap and quick 
transportation, and the like. The publisher could not pay the 
author any considerable sum, since the amount of pay depends 
upon the circulation. A cent a line costs relatively more than 
twice as much for a circulation of ten thousand as for one of 
twenty thousand. Increase the circulation, and the publisher 
can pay more for his articles and make a larger profit for him- 
self, while lowering the subscription rates. 

This state of affairs favors those whose “clergy’’ is of the 
highest order; which means, most popular with the class of 
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purchasers in view. It throws out all others of the subordinate 
grades, by reason of the competition resulting from the hand- 
some prices bestowed upon the best. Many keep on writing, 
accepting mere pittances or thankful for gratuitous insertion as 
a favor, in the faint hope that they may rise to fame and remu- 
neration. Here again the element of demand and supply reigns 
supreme. The demand has become more fastidious; the sup- 
ply that suits it is repaid fairly, even generously. But the very 
nature of the demand is discouraging to the intellectual laborer 
because it is fastidious and fickle, capricious as the luck of a 
mining camp. The money rewards of authorship resemble 
somewhat the fortunes of the gaming table. The best writers 
in the judgment of the most discriminating critics are not paid 
the most; often while the critics are sneering at others their 
editions are moving off the shelves at a rate which gladdens 
publisher and author. 

Moreover, still considering this department of intellectual 
work, authorship, what are we to say of the money rewards of 
its severest application, as it takes up historical, philosophical, 
scientific labors? How well do you suppose such men have 
been paid? -How many purchasers are there of such works ? 
What is the demand for them compared to that for the latest 
sensational novel? Consider those volumes in your library 
which are “standard,” and ask yourself as to the average money 
returns of their authors! Here is a miracle too often, in that 
those books that are lightest in thought are best paid for, while 
the veritable well-springs of wisdom have little market value. 

Still all this is in accord with the law. Your “standards” have 
been printed again and again; second-hand shops are full of 
them, copyrights have expired upon them, the rights of owner- 
ship are extinguished, there is little difficulty of attainment and 
hence little price. If you want that new, trashy novel right off, 
you must pay for it according to the demand, or wait a year or 
so, when it will be sold for the price of last week’s daily papers. 
The question of intellectual worth does not enter at all into the 
market price ; it is the demand of the dear public according to 
its present peculiarity or imitation of the fashion set by its lead- 
ers. You must give it what 7 wants, not what it “ought to 
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read.” The same truth deals severely with the pulpit. The 
popular preacher commands the highest salary, not the man of 
most solid worth and spirituality. The test is to hear him 
preach! If his sermon //eases, it matters little to many congre- 
gations what truth or error is in it, providing that the former is 
not too personal or the latter too gross. Even the question of 
honest originality seems to be taken very little into account, and 
plagiarism is shaded off into as fine points as a professional 
game of base-ball. Of course the state of the case results from 
the fact that sermon hearing, and church going, is a respectable 
Sunday recreation for some people, as well as an act of religious 
life for some other people. Those who are willing to pay the 
most and able to do so, or those who make the greatest disturb- 
ance about a choice, elect their man. Like and like usually get 
together, and fashion pays the “fancy prices.” 

Again, increasing education and the enlarged dissemination 
of religious books and papers have raised the standard of abil- 
ity as to style and thought in the sermon. When the pious, 
but often heavy, fathers provided colleges and seminaries and 
superior advantages for the coming ministers of their church, 
they signed their own abdications in many cases. As to in- 
creased spirituality or benefit, there is no question raised ; the 
question is as to increased intellectual ability and superiority in 
literary finish. If our schools have not produced these results 
it would be hard to find a reason for their existence. What is 
called the “dead line’’ in the clerical profession means just this, 
or else it signifies a lack of that practical talent so very neces- 
sary in the ministry, that of “uncommon common-sense.” 

Just as in the earlier periods the value of “clergy” consisted 
in doing for the illiterate certain things they needed but could 
not do for themselves, and which were largely associated with 
material pursuits and products, so the gains of “clergy” are 
largest now when it is engaged in the same partnership. Pure 
science as a pursuit does not pay ; but science engaged to dis- 
cover and patent a process for producing a cheaper sugar does 
pay, if it succeeds. Scientific study of law is not especially 
lucrative, but the practice of law when the attorney gains a case 
involving large sums of money, does pay. There must be some 
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material gain in the purchase of the intellectual product or there 
is very little material value given for it. In other words, the 
suspicion is raised that intellectual products as such simply and 
purely, are paid for very scantily ; they must have “money” or 
amusement in them, there must be something sensuous, some- 
thing material to result from the bargain. ’ 

We see this same thing in the pay of the teacher, and the 
popular view of education. The common branches must be 
learned, since without them the material line of occupations 
cannot be profitably pursued. They have come almost into the 
same category as sound health, properly formed limbs, good 
sight and hearing. Hence the State provides for teachers and 
schools, and even adds schools to teach the teachers, all at the 
lowest outlay for the individual, or free entirely. Beyond this 
the State does not go; private charities must provide for the 
education which deals with the purely intellectual, as though it 
were a luxury. 

Again, contrast the pay of a professor with that of a head 
cook, a railroad superintendent of some department, the head 
of a manufacturing concern, or the more responsible subordi- 
nates in any activity whose products are material! The inev- 
itable conclusion is that the intellectual worker cannot get any 
thing like the same returns of money, for equal expenditures of 
time and toil upon his peculiar products, which that man re- 
ceives who lends his time and toil to the yoke of material enter- 
prise. The world is very worldly; matter is the great matter, 
and unless intellect will bow the knee, wear its enslaving collar, 
humbly help it to increase its material gains, intellect must be 
content to accept a pittance and not expect to receive share 
and share alike. 

Another consideration dare not be forgotten. Intellectual 
products are practically imperishable ; material products are con- 
stantly perishing in the using. One book can be read by one 
hundred readers, and is as available as ever for the next hun- 
dred. The same cannot be said of shoes, of bread, of coal, of 
machinery. We are in constant danger in the intellectual market 
of a glut ; we are oftener in fear of scarcity in the material one. It 
is something of a wonder that new books are read when there are 
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so many old ones. The publisher's ingenuity is tasked to make 
it appear that the new is better than the old; the author, or 
compiler, is likewise tasked to produce something new in 
thought or, as is more frequently the case, in arrangement, illus- 
tration, convenience of grouping. No wonder that men will 
not pay out of that which is so perishable and toilsome to re- 
place more than they must when just as good a product is al- 
ready stored up and to be had for the asking. The world pre- 
fers to beg or borrow its intellectual products, rather than buy 
them. It well nigh refuses to consider them salable at all. The 
more purely intellectual they are, the less is paid; witness the 
prices of poetry and philosophy. 

But our immediate day and land, suggest another phase of 
the question under consideration. There is no inconsiderable 
number of men, organized into bodies acting under despotic 
obedience to orders from headquarters, whose confessed pur- 
pose is to put the hand worker upon an equality with the brain 
worker in material products. Of the brain worker in intellec- 
tual products they say nothing, and it may be that they care 
nothing for him! Now if these succeed, then in the lowest 
deep there is yet to be a lower deep! Does any author, preacher, 
teacher, poet, or philosopher expect a higher income if the “la- 
boring man’ becomes a dictatorial partner of his employer ? 
But, as already stated, if the other numerators are raised and 
ours is not, when the denominators are increased, our fractional 
share becomes sadly less! Whatever our opinion therefore as 
to the permanent success of these combinations, we cannot be 
without solicitude as to the temporary adverse effects that must 
follow them. Whether employer or employed comes off con- 
queror, the waste of the battle will leave little enough for bread 
and meat; pay and purchase of purely intellectual wares will 
be out of the question. If men must have such trifles then, 
they will start a new theory of the common rights of all men 
to the thoughts and inspirations of every man. Genius and 
learning will be commanded to give freely of their best, and in 
exchange for it be told that they shall still account themselves 
as unprofitable servants, since they toil not nor spin. Intellect 
and land must alike have no private owner; there is no right of 
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property except in hand work! There must no longer be two 
hosts of workers cooperating and mutually assisting; there must 
be but one host, the army of hand workers, privates and cap- 
tains, and the intellectuals will be enlisted as musicians to en- 
liven and amuse the regiments, or cheer them on to their battles 
with “anti-poverty” blasts. 

But enough of this! There is a benefit of clergy that no man 
can take away, worth more than all the material products. Even 
if none of these are given in exchange for that which is the 
flowering and fruitage of the soul, and the body thereby perish, 
the loss is but slight. One old sage has taught us that such a 
fate would but anticipate death by a few years anyhow, and an- 
other comforts us with the consideration that we can go on 
thinking and evolving thought just as well in pain as in com- 
fort; let us add, better, out of the body, than in it. 

Let it be granted that the penalty of clergy is the necessity 
of plain living. “Plain living and high thinking,” is not a com- 
bination to be dreaded. High living and plain thinking is a 
far worse combination; and the engrossing pursuit of material 
things has that penalty annexed to it. Besides, sensuous pleas- 
ures soon pall, and physical organs become impaired as life 
moves onward. What is the good sense in creating a physical 
want just for the pleasure of satisfying it? Are not most of the 
luxuries of the materialistic life artificial wants, fostered and 
coaxed into the condition of habits? Is not the greatest part 
of its enjoyment found in satisfying such habits ? 

Herein the brain worker has a great advantage. His luxuries 
are of a kind requiring little outlay of money in comparison. 
His expenditures are really interest bearing investments. His 
books last him a life time and are an inheritance for his offspring. 
Yet they cost him less than the furnishings of a luxurious draw- 
ing room, which after sundry years are tawdry and thread-bare. 
He acquires an education sufficient to introduce him to his pro- 
fessional or chosen studies, ample enough to make him no mean 
citizen of the republic of letters, for less money than one fash- 
ionable entertainment costs the princes of plutocracy. He has 
invested, they have squandered. Habit, which makes high 
thinking easier and more delightful for him, makes their costly 
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surroundings seem mean and common to them, and urges new 
expenditures with less satisfying results. For them the world 
becomes more stupid every year; for him new wonders in it are 
constantly brought to view. High living is low living ; high 
thinking is the only real high living. 

Plain living is not necessarily ugly living, sordid living, stinted 
living. You will find this among those hand-workers whose 
practical motto is: Give us the luxuries and we will do without 
the decencies. In a manufacturing town may be found clergy- 
men whose yearly salaries are less than the annual earnings of 
workers in iron. Yet the clergyman lives in a neat, comely 
house while the iron-worker dwells in *Puddlers’ Row,” in 
squalor and discomfort. What is the cause of the difference ? 
The different nature of their luxuries. The clergyman sub- 
scribes for his Church papers and a magazine or so; the pud- 
dler gets drunk every Saturday night, or, at least, every pay day. 
It costs more to get drunk once a month than to subscribe for 
the papers and the magazine or two. The clergyman’s wife, as 
a rule, has had a better home training and is more economical 
in her house keeping than the matron of “the Row,” and there 
again the advantage is on the brain worker's side. Plain living 
implies the decencies and refinements, which high living in the 
Row, or on the Avenue, does not always include but rather im- 
perils. A man may have many dollars and many virtues, but 
the combination is unusual; the one possession antagonizes the 
other, and only men of more than ordinary character are able 
to endure the strain. 

There is indeed a positive gain for the brain worker that he 
be under some stress of necessity to alternate his toil in purely 
intellectual products with efforts of a physical kind, or with 
those having material results in view. He is a man, a soul and 
body being. While in the body he dare not ignore it. To 
“keep the body under” does not mean to neglect it. To neg- 
lect it means that it will interfere with the soul, color its think- 
ing and feeling and distort its work. Visionary and impractica- 
ble thoughts spring out of such a life; heresy and dyspepsia are 
first-cousins. The ideal and the real are both necessary, but no 
ideal is safe to follow that did not grow out of the real. This 
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scheme of evolving every thing out of one’s inner consciousness 
is like the celebrated stone-soup,—it works well only when to 
the inner consciousness, the stone, are added many scraps and 
seasonings of experience and observation, the vegetables and 
condiments of the soup. Intellectual products may be of infer- 
ior quality as well as material ones; the looms of thought drop 
threads too at times. 

Nevertheless the intellectual is a higher life than the material 
one. Rank in life is graded by complexity of correspondences 
and differentiation of faculties. The creature of one faculty is 
the lowest; the being of most faculties is the highest. The in- 
tellectual man therefore outranks him whose questions are con- 
fined to eating and drinking, raiment and residence, money-mak- 
ing and money-spending. The intellectual man has correspon- 
dences with all these problems and a great many more besides: 
there are many more things for him in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in this materialistic living. 

The attainment of this higher rank is the true swwend The 
benefit of clergy is that it is clergy! Nature gives all her re- 
wards and her punishments in the corresponding lines of the 
merit or the crime. To him who attains is given more of that 
which he has attained; from him who wastes is taken away more 
of that which he wastes. To the man who toils for spiritual 
things a nobler spirituality is the reward; from him who de- 
bauches or starves the little spirituality he has, is taken away 
even that little until none of it is left. It would indeed be an 
unnatural proceeding to reward the man who evolves intellectual 
products by loading him down with material riches. 

If therefore any one is disposed to join the clergy for the sake 
of gaining material riches, his very attitude declares him to be 
a Judas among the disciples. When the scientist ceases to de- 
vote himself to the study of science and follows after the mate- 
rial gains of some discovery, he soon ceases to be anything 
more of a scientist. Accident and incident may indeed enrich 
him, but when he decides “to make money” he has deserted his 
career. When the preacher or the teacher begins to look out 
for salary above all other things, he likewise deteriorates rapidly. 
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Salary both must have, as an incident of their career, but not as 
the grand essential of aim and ambition. The intellectual man 
must desire intellectual rewards, and having food and raiment 
be therewith content. 

A liberal education is, therefore, no mistake after all! It does 
not give to man that fox-like craftiness nor magpie acquisitive- 
ness which enables him to amass riches: whose true use he is in- 
capable of fathoming or enjoying, but it does make more of a 
man out of him. To be a true man is better than to be a rich 
man. Often it is the only saving element which rescues a man 
from becoming mean and sordid and contracted while gaining a 
livelihood in pursuits associated with material products. It fur- 
nishes him opportunities of companionship with those who keep 
his soul alive and turns him eagerly in the intervals of business 
to such activities as are intellectual and remedial. In the foot- 
ing he thus has in both of the possible activities, he becomes a 
friend and adviser to both. 

The man who thinks, and not the man who guzzles and stuffs 
is the hope of the republic and its safeguard. Ill fares the land 
where manhood decays; its corpse is equally powerless whether 
pauper rags or glittering raiment be the pall. Liberty has slowly 
gathered momentum as the masses have risen in the intellectual 
and spiritual scale. The incidental benefits of clergy have been 
the salting and the leavening of the entire lump. The produ- 
cers of material results can well afford to provide for the neces- 
sities and refined decencies of their intellectual coadjutors, since 
without their intellectual products the material riches would 
soon deliquesce. Bread is not life, and abundance of bread is 
not abounding life. When we forget the old truth that “man 
does not live by bread alone” we are perilously near dying. 
How near we are to such forgetfulness, we may read for our- 
selves in the signs of the times. For “the clergy” themselves 
to understand clearly what the real benefit of clergy is, will at 
all events be one more rampart against the restless materialism 
whose waves thunder constantly upon the dykes divine grace 
has enabled the spiritual man to erect for the protection of hu- 
man life from the lethal wave, until that same grace raise us to 
the security of a higher plane. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


SOME LESSONS ON HOME MISSIONS FROM THE EARLY 
CHURCH. 


By J. C. Kouver, D. D., Hanover, Pa. 


“Nothing new can be written on Home Missions.” The sub- 
ject, certainly, is not new—especially to the readers of the 
QuaRTERLY—yet it is invested with sufficient importance to be 
lifted out of its familiarity and translated into new language and 
studied with renewed attention—// that can be done. 

In the concluding sentence of St. Mark’s gospel we are brought 
face to face with the first missionary efforts of the witnesses of 
the Resurrection and their immediate successors. “And they 
went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them, and confirming the word by the signs that followed.” 

With the ascension of Jesus the evangelistic history ends and 
the apostolic history begins. The words of the evangelist are 
consequently a brief summary of the ministry of the apostles 
who were commissioned by the Holy Spirit, to execute through 
the instrumentality of the Church the last command of the 
risen Saviour. The single expression of John Mark comprises 
and compresses the outgrowth of years. It is the acts of the 
apostles in a nut-shell—the essence of the entire book contained 
in a masterly sentence. It is a condensed history of Home 
Missions in the early Church. 

The discussion of that history, however, belongs to those 
whose province it is to unfold the fascinating story of the new 
religion ; it would not answer the present purpose as well as to 
emphasize some of the lessons which lie on the surface. These 
lessons cover the actuating motives of these early missionaries, 
the scope of their activities, the source of their encouragement 
and the testimony of their faithfulness. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


What should it be in any age? What was it preéminently 
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in the apostolic age? The terse expression: “they went forth 
and preached,” embodies a concise statement of the method and 
purpose of the early Church in extending the blessings of the 
Gospel. “Going forth” implies coufidence—confidence in them- 
selves, in their cause, in their Master; it implies unconditional 
consecration to the mighty undertaking ; it implies the truest 
and freest devotion of purpose. For them it was self-sacrifice, 
indeed, to forsake all that is dear to a true man—home, friends, 
pleasant associations, tenderest attachments, certainties for un- 
certainties, ease and comfort for incessant toil and bitter perse- 
cution. But that side of the question apparently never disturbed 
them. They rose like heroes who have a noble cause to defend, 
a true “prophetic word” to speak, a saving message to announce. 
They went forth, so to say, from the narrow limits of their own 
home pastorates like broad-minded and great-hearted philan- 
thropists to all; they quitted themselves like men of faith, cour- 
age, hope ; they were afraid of no dangers; they braved death 
In every form; in short they were full of exthusiasm for their 
calling—the first and vital requirement of all genuine mission 
enterprise. 

And, it is not at all difficult to imagine, even at this late day, 
how enthusiastic those who remained at home were for the pro- 
motion and enlargement of the cause. Not only the mission- 
aries but those who commissioned them and supported them, 
were actuated by the same burning zeal to make known the 
Christ unto all peoples. The new religion, of which they had 
become the believing advocates and from which they gathered 
such comfort and inspiration, such joy and satisfaction, had a 
far broader meaning for them than the local application and nar- 
row compass of Judaism. I take it, that at their synods and 
conferences “the reports on the state of religion’ as an item of 
consideration, consumed very little time. Home demands, en- 
terprises, wants, needs had not assumed the trying magnitude of 
the present day. There was no quibbling, or dickering or schem- 
ing about apportionments. The Christians of that day needed 
no such statistical and mechanical incentive to spur them on to 
the measure of their abilities. Paul's stirring appeal in 1 Corin- 
thians, chapters viii. and ix., was sufficient to insure good collec- 
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tions and the only receipt they wanted for their liberal contri- 
butions was such a letter as that to the Philippians. Indeed 
there is nowhere the remotest hint about the modern littleness 
of liquidating church debts, paying pastors’ salaries or making 
home improvements, as excuses for doing so small a share or 
nothing at all, in carrying the bless ngs of salvation to the des- 
titute. How mighty and broad-souled and all-encompassing 
was the spirit of this young Christianity in going forth and 
preaching and organizing and building and making the religion 
of Christ Jesus a reality at home and abroad! And no wonder; 
for that spirit was not born of blind impulse and wild fanaticism 
on the one hand or sleepy formalism and fashionable sectarian- 
ism, on the other. It was frst the response of the early Chris- 
tians to the saving power of the Gospel within themselves, and 
secondly their unbounded faith in the Gospel as the power of 
God unto the salvation of others. They were themselves con- 
sciously saved by the Gospel and therefore the willing instruments 
to bear the joyful message of salvation to their fellowmen. 

The great secret of their wonderful devotion, consecration, 
fortitude, is revealed in these two profoundly essential elements 
of successful Home Mission work in any age, namely: con- 
sciousness of personal salvation by faith in the personal Re- 
deemer and an intense conviction that the same way of being 
saved is necessary and possible for all. These lie at the root of 
the matter and without either it is both impracticable and im- 
possible. 

Theodore Parker, when a boy, was much impressed with a 
sermon on eternal punishment. On coming out of church he 
awaited everybody to be similarly affected. But all acted as if 
no one believed the doctrine. “Why then shall I believe it, if 
they do not?’ was the self-complaisant answer. Thus it may 
be true that we are simply “playing at missions.” If it is, the 
reason is found either in that we have no living faith ourselves— 
no comfort, no consolation in the Gospel; or in that we have 
lost our confidence in the power of Christ to save. How then 
can we have genuine enthusiasm for the work? He only is an 
enthusiast whose soul is ev rapport with the consciousness that 
in his idea there is embodied his own blessedness and the bless- 
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edness of all whom he can influence. His thought is to him a 
personal reality, saving, ennobling, transforming. Says Emer- 
son: “Every great and commanding movement in the annals of 
the world is the triumph of enthusiasm.’” Yet many, who pro- 
nounce the Concord philosopher a semi-heathen, often lack the 
very element which has played so great a part in the redemp- 
tion of the world. We think and talk too much of results and 
not enough of forces and vital energies. We address ourselves 
too much to the purses of the people and not enough to their 
hearts. We try to propel the machinery by pulling at the 
wheels instead of seeing to the fire under the boiler and the 
generating of steam. It has been well said that our Home Mis- 
sion work will come to a firm footing in proportion as we labor 
unto the growth and perfection of this apostolic missionary 
spirit. May we not long for it—the unction and fervor of their 
faith—so rich in the knowledge of salvation, so mighty in love— 
so enthusiastic in hope—so lofty in devotion—so profound in 
humility. 
THE FIELD OF THEIR OPERATIONS. 


“Thus they went forth and preached everywhere.” The “ev- 
erywhere” was virtually the Roman Empire, the temporal gov- 
ernment of which they were subjects, and which was, in justice 
and by virture of a boasted magnanimity towards its citizens, 
bound to protect them from violence. This was practically and 
legitimately their Home Mission field. Their purpose included 
the whole country, but their greatest enterprise lay westward. 
That vast region had especial claims on the new religion and 
offered special inducements for its propagation. 

It is generally taken for granted, said the eloquent Dr. George 
P. Hays at the Presbyterian General Assembly in 1885, that the 
work of the apostles was Foreign Mission work and that Paul 
was the typical foreign missionary. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there was no foreign missionary field for westward-moving 
Christianity, and the great apostle never set foot on foreign soil. 
The Roman Empire, of which he was a free-born citizen, in that 
day encircled the Mediterranean sea; it reached from the Rhine 
and the Danube to the African desert, and from the Solway 
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Frith to the Euphrates. Within this vast region of manifold 
nationality and varied types of civilization, all the mission sta- 
tions, of which we have authentic information, were founded. 
In reality, Paul, though burdened with the care of the home 
churches, may be called the original Secretary of the Home 
Board. His territory was the world which acknowledged the 
rulership of the Cassars—immense, indeed almost limitless; yet 
when he stood on the shores of the Hellespont and listened to 
the cry of that Macedonian soldier, he was not as far from An- 
tioch or Jerusalem, the location of the Home Board, as is Sec- 
retary Clutz from Baltimore, when, on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, he attempts to measure the boundless empire beyond which 
God has committed to the Lutheran General Synod's mission- 
ary endeavor more than to that of any other Christian denom- 
ination. The apostles went forth into the “everywhere” with 
the firm conviction that their brother man needed the gospel of 
the Kingdom. We are to go forth into our domain in answer 
to the urgent appeal of our brother in the faith as well as to the 
unconscious need of our brother man. They heeded especially 
the unuttered cry of souls in spiritual darkness; what if we fail 
to understand the conscious longing of those who are our own? 

And what a colossal heritage it is which Christ commands us 
to view and occupy! It was, after all, not so much of an exag- 
geration when that Englishman bounded it by the pole, the 
equator, the rising sun and the day of judgment. If the entire 
country were as thickly settled as Connecticut, we would have 
about four hundred millions of inhabitants and could give fifty 
acres of land to every one of them. What was the Roman 
Empire as mission territory, compared with our mission field ? 
Pennsylvania has probably more than one hundred and sixty 
thousand Lutherans in the enjoyment of everything that Chris- 
tianity signifies, yet Kansas is twice as large as Pennsylvania ; 
so is Nebraska; so is Minnesota—States which have a compara- 
tively larger nominal Lutheran population, but in no adequate 
sense organized into congregations according to the command 
of Christ and the ability of the Church. Yea many of them 
lapsing into semi-heathenism, if we are to credit the information 
of interested observers. And the case becomes all the more 
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startling when we remember that Colorado is three times as large 
as the Keystone State; Dakota four, California five and Texas 
six times, and that the General Synod has just five missionaries 
in these four magnificent states, though scores of thousands of 
our own household of faith are calling upon us to at least gather 
their children into the English Lutheran fold. Paul everywhere 
projects his shadow over the entire dominion where the Roman 
eagles are the emblem of authority; what are we doing—preach- 
ers and missionaries of a day beside such a man as he? 

But the people are tired of geography and statistics; and we 
are told that there is no encouragement in such a presentation of 
the subject. The field is too vast even for embodiment in our 
thoughts; the outlook is far beyond the grasp of the imagina- 
tion; the work is too overwhelming in its demands and respon- 
sibilities for a single generation to consider. And yet the apos- 
tles in their day went forth everywhere—those few undaunted 
men—two of them undertaking Europe as their charge; without 
railroads, or telegraphs, or mail facilities; without recognition 
or protection from civil powers ; without the promise of specified 
salaries, or assurance of help from any church-extension board, 
or any financial guaranty from the General Synod at Jerusalem. 
They went forth solely in response to the call of duty and the 
command of Christ. Timidity, hesitation, mistrust have no 
place in the work of God entrusted to his Church. It is unrea- 
sonable and unmanly as well as unchristian to speak of difficul- 
ties, invent objections, manufacture opposition. A primary 
quality of the human mind is to search out and seize upon op- 
portunity, create opportunity if there is none ready at hand. In 
the affairs of the world this mental faculty is always performing 
its functions. Men long for openings to afford a chance for the 
development of business, trade, commerce, invention, mining, 
railroading, manufacturing. Witness the wild rush westward for 
such opportunities, to discover, to utilize, to enjoy. How much 
wiser the children of this world are in their generation than the 
children of light! Yet the children of light need not seek for 
opportunities ; there they are; the cities and large towns on all 
the great railroad arteries “from the river unto the sea.” And 
it was the cities and large towns which the apostles uniformly 
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occupied as the centres to which the populations flow and 
whence the influences of power must emanate. There are open 
places “everywhere.” The entire country from the Northern Pa- 
cific to the «Atlantic and Pacific” and the great Santa Fé route 
—the territory between the 30° and 50° of north latitude which 
has always been the very belt of power in all ages, for all civil- 
izations, invites us to its magnificent rivers, to its grand physical 
features of mountain and valley, its fields of most productive 
soil, its mines stocked with the most precious ores—and all 
these interests are but the scaffolding of the Church of God! 


THE ONE GREAT ARGUMENT. 


The apostles sustained themselves and justified every new ad- 
vance into “the everywhere” by one unfailing source of encour- 
agement: The cooperative presence of their divine master. “The 
Lord was working with them.” He did for them what they 
could not do. He left them to do that for which he had quali- 
fied and commissioned them and he never abandoned them to 
labor in the least uncertainty about supernatural cooperation. 
It may be true enough that they could not refer to a visible 
presence ; but that did not trouble them for a moment, because 
ocular testimony is not the surest or most satisfactory. They 
had the safer testimony of their faith—in the promise: “Lo, I 
have sent you and I will be with you’’—a testimony which can 
not be contradicted or rebutted by failures, or discouragements 
or persecutions. They could go everywhere without raising 
the question of material support, or immediate success or favor- 
able reception, because they were fully persuaded that the in- 
spiration of the whole missionary movement was from the as- 
cended Redeemer, and not the product of their own inventions. 
How could any one say that Jesus is the Christ, except it be 
given him by the Spirit? The beginning of their Christianity 
was not “to him that runneth but to him that obeyeth the call.” 
Not by might, nor by power, but by his Spirit. Born not of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. Their 
individual salvation was the work of the first Missionary who 
dwelt within them by his Spirit the hope of glory, who con- 
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strained them to go forth and preach the word of life. Zhey 
stayed themselves upon this conscious presence. 

Where the spirit of God is there will be genuine mission 
work; and the absence of such work unmistakably argues the 
the absence of the Holy Spirit. The argument may be trite 
but none the less emphatic. And it will help us immensely to 
remember this most essential truth when we are planning our 
work, organizing our societies, setting into operation our sys- 
tems. There is an immeasurable satisfaction in knowing that 
all this is not “ministerial trickery,” but the genius of an aggres- 
sive Christianity, the richest fruit of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
And when the indifferent and unfriendly ask: “what new thing 
is this again,” to be able to rebuke them “lest haply they be 
fighting against God and sinning against the Holy Ghost,” is a 
potent answer to the weak-kneed as well as the stiff-necked 
within the walls of Zion. 

Why it is God's work and who shall hinder it? Assured of 
the divine codperation in going forth to their work, the apostles 
knew that the Lord was working with them in the execution of 
their arduous labors. Why should they ever falter or faint ? 

Doubtless there is good reason to suspect that we make too 
little of this divine codperation in our Home Missionary work. 
Ours is so much a mere theoretical dependence upon supernat- 
ural agencies and forces. At the expense of these we talk of 
human instrumentalities— resolutions, societies, organizations, 
systems, methods. Certainly, we need well-marshalled forces. 
They can not be too efficiently organized and disciplined, but 
even a heathen emperor would not lead his magnificent army 
into battle until he heard the thunder clap on his right which to 
him was the signal of his god. Every one knows that Constan- 
tine would not open the contest which was to decide whether 
heathenism or Christianity should prevail in the Roman Empire 
until he saw the cross shaped cloud or the real emblem of sal- 
vation across the face of the sun and read over it in letters of 
light the inscription Zusto Nika, “by this sign conquer.” And 
the Lord said unto David: “when thou hearest the sound of a 
going in the tops of the mulberry trees, then thou shalt bestir 
thyelf: for then shall the Lord go out before thee to smite 
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the host of the Philistines.” But the signal was not vouch- 
safed David without the asking. The indications of the divine 
coéperation are clear to them alone who put themselves into 
communication with him who promises; and he who truly 
prays for Home Missions is a prophet, for in his petition he fore- 
tells the things which are to be; he projects himself into the fu- 
ture and gives voice to the promised achievements ; and he who 
works as well as prays is the fulfiller of his own prophecies—at 
least the instrumentality of their fulfilment. 

“Up to thy Master’s work! for thou art called 

To do his bidding, till the hand of death 

Strike off thine armor. Noble field is thine— 

The soul thy province ; that mysterious thing 

Which has no limit from the walls of sense. 

* * * * Oh live the life of prayer, — 

The life of tireless labor for his sake ; 

So may the angel of the Covenant bring 

Thee to thy home in bliss, with many a gem 

To glow forever in thy Master’s crown.” 


THE RESULTS OF THE UNDERTAKING. 


Those which fully justified the apostles in their noble enter- 
prises and richly compensated them for all their wearisome la- 
bors, were the practical seals of their ministry. “The Lord 
confirmed the word by the signs that followed.” Miraculous 
attestations accompanied them. Miracles were necessary to 
establish the divinity of Jesus Christ; and they were essential 
to attest the authority of his apostles; these they had in abun- 
dant confirmation, but it was not these to which they referred ; 
there were other signs as testimony to their high appointment 
and for their constant encouragement—signs which could not be 
attributed to superstition or fanaticism. 

For instance, it soon became manifest to them that the gospel 
was the absolute power to win the soul of man from any power 
of evil, to conquer his moral, intellectual and spiritual enemies, 
and elevate him from the brute to a regenerate human being. 
They saw the spiritually blind enlightened ; those who had been 
held by the power of Satan, breaking their shackles and rising 
into liberty ; the spiritually dead quickened ; the spiritually deaf 
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and dumb made to hear devoutly and speak piously ; the spiritu- 
ally lame made righteously industrious and active ; the spiritually 
leprous cleansed from their sins; and seeing these they had the 
confirmation of signs greater than any physical changes. To 
convert a man is a greater miracle than to cure him of leprosy ; 
it is the greatest of all miracles, unless it be the miracle of re- 
claiming him who was once a Christian worker in the East and 
is now a thorough worldling of the West. Yet this even is one 
of the miracles of these latter days—a sign in the province of 
Home Mission work that witnesses to the power of the gospel 
as much as any other result. Who has not wondered what 
could be done with those western miners and cow-boys—those 
semi-infidels who left their eastern homes and are now blinded 
by the money-god—those restless, roving fortune hunters and 
border settlers, especially those Scandinavians with their strange 
language, who only sought our shores for temporal good, or 
those Germans with their deeply-rooted prejudices? Well, 
some of them were once our neighbors, our friends, our brothers 
and sisters. We may feel sure that they at least will become 
rich in God even though they are now seeking temporal enrich- 
ment. Was not Bunyan once nothing but the profane tinker— 
he who afterwards painted for us in his dreams the pilgrimage 
from the town of destruction to the celestial city? And as to 
those foreigners—are they not from the homes of our ancestors ? 
And do we not remember what those ancestral homes were in 
the fifth century and what they are in the nineteenth—then the 
homes of beastliness, ignorance, drunkenness and unnamable 
vices, now the homes of highest culture and refinement sur- 
rounded by universities and sources of intellectual and moral 
greatness ? When we recall the facts there is no reason to be- 
come either skeptically inquisitive or financially doubtful. All 
the greater is the encouragment because these meet us with open 
mind and heart whilst their ancestors assassinated Boniface who 
came to them on a mission similar to ours. The old “signs” are 
ours as well as they were of primitive Christianity. 

The complaint was heard: How long must we wait for more 
positive results to justify the expenditure of our time, means, 
sympathies—our men so much needed at home? That is not 
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a question for believers to ask. The interval between the faith 
of the apostles and the divine effects was not appreciable ; and 
it need not be to-day. Effects are always following true faith ; 
they are the signals that faith has gone on before and is speed- 
ing on errands of mercy. Our streams do not wait until the 
country becomes beautiful before they go on their mission; 
they run in among the valleys and over the plains to make them 
beautiful. The evidences of our faith are the missions and the 
missionaries from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast—so many out- 
posts and videttes on the field of operations—the harbingers of 
the coming army. 

It is needless to call up the statistics, though they are plenti- 
ful, truly inspiring, most convincing—veritable “signs and won- 
ders,” to prove that the church is “thinking God's thoughts after 
him.” The rich fruitage would fill volumes, could they only be 
published for the benefit of the doubting and indifferent in the 
church. A “sign” of profound significance is manifest among 
those who “go forth,” and send forth the blessed agencies. Any 
one who compares the day at Washington in (867 when the 
work was first seriously under discussion, with “Home Mission 
day” at Omaha in 1887, may tell what “wonders” have been 
wrought. Think of that earlier day with its few devoted men 
planning, counseling, praying, devising, whilst the majority of 
the General Synod were absent from the floor engaged in “sight 
seeing ;’’ then think of the crowded church of the later day—the 
enthusiasm—the emblems of victory—the words of hope and 
cheer. And this is no greater “wonder” than that which is an- 
nually witnessed at our district synods—especially at one of 
them. What a “thinning out” there used to be when it was 
known that the representatives of the Boards would appear! 
What indifference and drowsiness and incredulous questionings 
and solicitous disputations! But the gloom of those unbeliev- 
ing days is past. Since the Church has entered upon Home 
Mission work with an earnest will Lutheranism has gained new 
life in all its relations and purposes. Indeed, God is fulfilling 
his promise: “He that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 
When after the Reformation the internal and external conflicts 
of the Church had filled the nations with unbelief, missionary 
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work was inaugurated by a few consecrated men and that be- 
came the refuge of true believers. The Church enjoys such a 
revival to-day. The promotion of the great cause has given re- 
ality to our religion—comfort, satisfaction, efficiency. 

It is a noble work to preach abstract apologetics—defend the 
faith—marshal the evidences of Christianity; people will ad- 
mire the learning of it and its orthodoxy, but may fail to appre- 
ciate the purpose. It is a nobler work to preach relative apolo- 
getics—interpret and present the religion of Jesus so as to make 
it stand before the living reason and common sense—an intelli- 
gible and inspiring reality—which conquers our western cities 
and towns for Christ, weaves a net-work of rail-roads to connect 
village and hamlet, sows the widespread prairies with wheat 
and corn and makes the deserts blossom as the rose. Then in- 
fidelity must give way and the entire Church will, with joy, draw 
water from the wells of salvation. 
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cheapness, and indispensable to all scientific students of every national- 
ity. Vol. XXXIX., of 1886, consists of four numbers, 168 pp. Vol. 
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XL. Nos. 1 and 2 (Jan.-Mar., April-June, 1887) thus far received has 
70 pages of contents. Annual subscription only 65 cents. Each num- 
ber is delivered immediately after publication and may be procured 
through any foreign bookseller. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. —Abstract of Systematic Theology, by the 
Rev. James Pettigru Boyce, D. D., LL.D. The Fire of God's Anger, by 
L. C. Baker. Palestine in the Time of Christ, by Edmund Stapfer, D. D., 
translated by Annie Harwood Holmden. Seyond the Stars, or Human 
Life in Heaven, by the Rev. Archibald McCullagh, D. D, Romanism 
and the Reformation, from the Standpoint of Prophecy, by H. Grattan 
Guinness, F. R.G.S. Living Voices by Living Men, Practical Sermons, 
by Bishops and Clergy of the Church, intended for Family and Lay Read- 
ing. Zhe Five Last Things, Death, Intermediate State, Resurrection, 
Judgment, Eternity—studies in the Holy Scriptures—by Rev. J. A. Spen- 
cer,S.T. D. Scripture Manuai, or Religious Exercises for Morning and 
Evening of each Day in the Month, by N. C. Brooks, LL.D. Sermons 
for Children, by A. Hastings Ross. 7he Story of the Psalms, by Henry 
Van Dyke, D. D. Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, by 
A. H.Sayce. The First Epistle of St. Fohn, by the Rev. J. J. Lias, M. A, 
Gnosticism and Agnosticism, and other Sermons, by George Salmon, D. D. 
Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis, by G. J. Spurrel, M. A, 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. /s there Salvation after Death ? 
a Treatise on the Gospel in the Intermediate State, by Prof. E. D. Morris, 
Bible Studies from the Old and New Testaments, covering the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons for 1888, by George F. Pentecost, D. D. 
The Humiliation of Christ, by Alexander B. Bruce, D. D. The Covenant 
of Peace, by Martin R. Vincent, D. D. Zhe Holy Land and the Bible, a 
book of illustrations gathered in Palestine, by Cunningham Geike, in two 
volumes, 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL.— 7he Afissing Sense, and the Hidden 
Things which it might reveal—spiritual Philosophy treated on a rational 
basis, by C. W. Wooldridge, B.S.,M.D. Evementary Psychology and 

“ducation, by Jos. Baldwin. The Elements of Political Economy, by J. 
Laurence Laughlin, Ph. D. Science Sketches, by David Star Jordon. The 
New Astronomy, by Samuel Pierpont Langley, Ph. D., LL. D. Zgyptian 
Archeology, by G. Maspero, D. C. L. Oxon, Translated from the French 
by Amelia B, Edwards. Hegel's Philosophy of the State and of History, 
an Exposition, by Geo. S. Morris, Prof. of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. The Scottish Pulpit from the Refor- 
mation to the Present Day, by Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D. Witnesses 
for Christ and Memorials of Church Life, by Edward Backfouse and 
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Charles Taylor, in two volumes. Zhe Origin of the Reformed Church in 
Germany, by the Rev. James I. Good, D.D. A History of the University 
of Oxford, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1530, by H. C. Maxwell 
Lyte, M.A.,F.S.A. Zhe Gnostics and their Remains, ancient and med- 
ieval, by C. W. King. A History of the Negro Troops in the War of the 
Rebellion, 1861-1865, by George W. Williams. Zhe Life and Times of 
Wendell Phillips, by George Lowell Austin, Zhe History of the Chris- 
tian Church, by George Park Fisher, D. D., LL.D. Appleton’s Cyc/o- 
pedia of American Biography, edited by James Grant Wilson and John 
Fiske, Vol. II. 

MISCELLANEOUS,—Sundays at Balmorai, by the late very Rev. John 
Tulloch, D. D., LL. D. Recollections of a Minister to France, by E. B. 
Washburne, LL. D., in two volumes. Modern Cities and their Religious 
Problems, by Samuel L. Loomis. Zhe Children of Silence, or the Story of 
the Deaf, by Joseph A. Seiss, D. D., LL. D. Women and the Gospel in 
Persia, by the Rev, Thomas Laurie, D. D. Zvangelistic Work in Princt- 
ple and Practice, by Arthur T. Pierson, D, D. Men, Places, and Things, 
by William Matthews, LL. D. Zhe Talmud, What it is, What it knows 
about Jesus and His Followers, By the Rev. B. Pick, D.D. Non-Biblical 
Systems of Religion, a Symposium, by the Ven, Archdeacon Farrar, D. D., 
the Rev. Canon Rawlinson, M. A., the Rev. W. Wright, D. D., Rabbi G, 
J. Emanuel, B. A., Sir Wm. Muir, Rev. Edwin Johnson, M. A., T. W. 
Rhys Davis, LL. D., Ph. D., and others, Zhe Gist of zt, a Philosophy of 
Human Life, by the Rev. Thomas EF. Barr, B. A., with an Introductory 
Note by Rev. D. S. Gregory, D. D. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
1.—BIBLICAL. 


Critical and Exegetical Handbook of the Revelation of St. Fohn. By 
Friederich Diisterdieck, D. D., Ober-Consistorialrath, Hannover. 
Translated from the Third Editioc of the German, and Edited with 
Notes, by Henry E. Jacobs, D. D., Norton Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 8vo. pp. 494. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

It was a great loss to Biblical Interpretation that Meyer, the prince of 
modern exegetes, was not able personally to complete his splendid 
Handbook. On account of the constant demand for new editions of the 
volumes which had appeared, and his relentless honesty in revising and 
correcting them, he was constrained to commit Thessalonians and He- 
brews to Liineman, the Pastoral and Catholic Epistles to Huther, and 
the Apocalypse to Diisterdieck. 
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It is noticeable that the work by Diisterdieck was not included in the 
English translation published by the Clarks’ and it accordingly for the 
first time appears in English dress. The present publishers have in 
this respect surpassed the great Edinburg house and the latter will 
doubtless reissue this American translation as partial compensation for 
the use of their translation in the American edition. 

In his theory of Inspiration Dr. Diisterdieck shows no improvement 
on Meyer; in his province as commentator he lacks Meyer’s masterful 
grasp of the sense and his luminous exposition, although in scholar- 
ship and in suggestiveness his work makes a fit companion to the vol- 
umes of the latter, and happily Dr. Jacobs’ theological and philological 
attainments have succeeded ia making this last English volume equal in 
merit to any of its predecessors. His notes are not only valuable in 
themselves but render the commentary itself much safer and more use- 
ful to students. Diisterdieck represents in this volume the praeterist 
class of interpreters, who hold mostly that the prophecies of this book 
have in large measure been already fulfilled. He denies Johannean au- 
thorship of the Apocalypse without denying its inspiration. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. Wy Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. 
Vol. I. The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Epistles of 
Peter, James and Jude. 8vo. pp. xxiii., 822. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. On sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Vincent has recently received the high distinction of being chosen 

to the Chair of New Testament Exegesis in Union Theological Semi- 

nary, the position held by Prof. Schaff until his transfer, after the de- 
cease of Dr. Hitchcock, to the department of Ecclesiastical History. The 
quality of the work here offered to the public attests the wisdom of that 
election Dr. Vincent is a biblical scholar and this volume reveals not 
only breadth of learning, tact and ability as an expositor, but also that 
rare faculty of adaptation which keeps in view the relatively meagre at- 
tainments of a large number of earnest students of the Bible. The man 
who knows no Greek or who is but a beginner in the study of the Greek 

Testament, or who has “‘saved a little Greek out of the wreck of his 

classical studies,’’ may here learn a great deal of the variations of mean- 

ing in the original terms, of Greek idioms and synonyms, of the reasons 
for many changes of rendering from an older version, he may grasp the 
simpler distinctions between the Greek tenses, the force of the Greek 
article and other philological features of the sacred text, which add at 
once pleasure and profit to its devout examination. One can readily 
perceive page after page that the author’s aim is to be helpful rather 
than to display his erudition. 

And the more learned will find it a very convenient auxiliary to Bible 
interpretation. It is a word commentary rather than one that is con- 
cerned with the sense of a passage or the scope of a chapter or book, 
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save where a given word is the point on which the meaning of the en- 
tire passage turns. It may be called a new departure in exegesis, cov- 
ering a field which so far as we know has not been worked up in any 
one book, taking a position midway between the exegetical commentary 
and the lexicon and grammar, dealing with individual terms as they oc- 
cur in the course of the authorized English version (the original always 
in parentheses), opening up the native force of the separate words in 
their lexical sense, their etymology, their history, their inflection, and 
the peculiarities of their usage by different evangelists and apostles. 
And, what will be found very acceptable, the reader is not treated to 
lengthy discussions and processes, but to a direct exhibition of results, 
the only thing for which most men can find time. 

It is evident that the author's task has been one of laborious research 
and his modest manner, his conservative and discriminating methods, 
and his use of standard writers must commend his work to all scholars. 
Not a few, however, will be surprised that an American should endorse 
as correct the Kevisers’ rendering of ‘‘corn-fields’’ in Matt. 12: 1. 
Why not say “‘grain-fields,’? which, unlike the Revisers’ term, needs no 
farther explanation in England or America? 

Besides the general contents covering respectively the different books 
treated, additional value is found in the Introduction to each of them, 
a list of Greek words peculiar to the individual writers, an index of 
English words and one of Greek words, the two combined furnishing 
an English-Greek Concordance to the volume. 

A like volume containing the writings of John and Paul is promised 
in due time. We give the author notice that those who are so for- 
tunate as to obtain the present volume will be very impatient for the 
appearance of its companion, and we predict that where they have this 
great work in complete form they will prize it as one of the most con- 
venient and practical aids to the bible ever published. 


People’s Lesson Book on the Gospel of Matthew to aid Sabbath-Schools, 
Families and Individuals in the Study of the Bible. By Rev. Edwin 
W. Rice, D. D. pp. 220. Philadelphia: American Sunday-School 
Union. 

This is a grateful reminder of Sunday School methods years ago, and 
it raises the question whether the present system is really an improve- 
ment. It contains 76 lessons, which include every verse of Matthew’s 
Gospel, and give brief explanations, questions and applications, with 
questions for a weekly review. It also contains Orders of Service, 
Lord’s Prayer, Bible Dictionary and Hymns. 


A Day in Capernaum. By Dr. Franz Delitzsch, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig Translated from the Third German Edition by 
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Rev. Geo. H. Schodde, Ph. D., Professor in Capital University. pp. 
166. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 


It is surprising that a theologian like Delitzsch, whose great services 
to Biblical and Theological learning have given him a preéminent name 
among Christian scholars should write a work of this character—a work 
in which poetic fervor and the vivid imagination of genius unite with 
historic lore in drawing a picture of the life of our Lord in “this own 
city.’’ It is an exceptional production, marked no less by warmth of 
piety and devout love to the Saviour than by unparalleled learning and 
by a masterly literary skill which puts the reader side by side with the 
Lord on the shores of Galilee, watching his every movement and listen- 
ing intently to every utterance from his lips. 

The translator, whose flowing English often adorns the pages of the 
QUARTERLY, has done the translation conscientiously and neatly, and 
has given us a little volume that deserves to go into every Christian 
home and into every Sunday School library. 

As the Lutheran Publication Society issued a translation of this vol- 
ume, from the pen of Dr. Morris, just twelve years ago, it is somewhat 
remarkable to see another Lutheran publisher take the pains of bringing 
out a new translation made by another Lutheran divine. Somebody 
must have been asleep. 


The Psalms in History and Biography. Wy the Rev. John Ker, D. D. 
pp. 219. New York: Robert Carter & brothers. 

Both the author and subject warrant us in expecting a strong Scottish 
flavor in these pages, the Covenanters like the Huguenots being the 
stern soldiers whom their foes ever recognized as ‘‘the men who sing 
psalms and pray.’’ But the historic association of the psalms with the 
lives of eminent saints and with the occurrence of great events in other 
lands is also brought out in numerous thrilling instances—as for in- 
stance, the energetic power of the 46th Psalm, the A/arseillaise of the 
Reformation, in upholding the Protestant cause throughout Germany. 

While the volume is not intended as a commentary of the Psalms, yet 
by the illustrations which are derived from their influence upon the lives 
of men a strong light is thrown upon many of these inspired songs. It 
is a commentary after all, the best kind of a commentary, that which is 
given from the examples of living experience. The record which these 
Psalms have made in human hearts and the power they have exerted in 
the most remarkable movements of the Church are to be prized more than 
the most learned exegetical volume ever written on them. The griefs 
which a Psalm has comforted, the doubt which it has solved, the deliv- 
erance it has wrought, are a better exposition of its meaning than the 
most masterful grappling with Hebrew roots. 

The historical and biographical incidents are not confined to the 
Christian circle, but instances are quoted from strange places, and tes- 
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timonies from unlikely lips. Note among others the eloquent tribute 
from Heine: ‘‘What a Book! Vast and wide as the world, rooted in 
the abysses of creation, and towering up beyond the blue secrets of 
heaven. Sunrise and sunset, promise and fulfilment, birth and death, 
the whole drama of humanity, all are in this Book. It is the Book of 
books—BIBLion. The Jews may easily console themselves for having 
lost Jerusalem, and the Temple, and the Ark of the Covenant, and the 
golden vessels and the precious things of Solomon. Such a loss is in- 
significant compared with the Bible, the imperishable treasure which 
they have rescued.”’ 


Neue Folge der Sammlung von Beispielen iber Hauptbegriffe, &c., in 
Alphabetischer Reihenfolge. Ein Handbuch fur Geistliche, Lehrer, 
Sonntagsschullehrer und die Familie von A. Rodemeyer. Basel: 
Ferd. Riehm. 

Schaefer & Koradi, of Philadelphia, send us two more numbers, 2. 3. 
u. 4. Lieferung, of this excellent Encyclopedia of Illustrations bearing 
on the more important topics of Scripture, a notice of which appeared 
in the July issue of the QUARTERLY. The last number extends to 
Geliibde. We are very much pleased with this work and hope it will be 
rapidly completed. It will be found a valuable auxiliary to those en- 
gaged in teaching the vital truths of the Gospel. It is pervaded by the 
spirit of orthodoxy and is none the less clever for that. We givea 
brief example which furnishes an illustration of Original Sin: ‘The 
worm in the apple had its birth in the blossom. A fly deposited there 
the germinal egg. This found its bed in the growing apple where the 
egg was developed into a worm. ‘The worm lives and from within 
works its way gradually to the surface of the apple.”’ 


Il.—THEOLOGICAL. 


Theologia Germanica: Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer, from the only complete 
Manuscript yet known. Translated from the German by Susannah 
Winkworth. With a Preface by Rev. Charles Kingsley. pp. 159. 
Philadelphia: George W. McCalla. 

This quaint little treatise has a peculiar interest in its having been 
discovered by Luther and first brought into notice by an edition which 
he published in 1516. He says of it: ‘*Next to the Bible and St. Au- 
gustine, no book has ever come into my hands, whence I have learned 
or would wish to learn more of what God, and Christ, and man, and all 
things are.’’ Seventeen editions of it appeared during Luther’s life- 
time and it has passed altogether through more than sixty editions. In 
its profound and noble conceptions of righteousness and of sin, of the 
believer’s union with Christ and his absolute self-negation, the work is 
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far from being out of date and is well adapted to serve as a stimulus to 
holy living, although the fundamental doctrine of justification by faith 
is by no means clearly contained in it. We are surprised to find on p. 
13 the word ‘defied’? twice occurring for ‘deified.’’ 


Is there Salvation after Death? A Treatise on the Gospel in the Inter- 
mediate State. By E. D. Morris, D. D., LL. D., Lane Theological 
Seminary. pp. 325. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Here is another contribution to ‘‘the burning question.’’ Dr. Morris 
writes with a strong and steady hand—and though he would claim noth- 
ing new for this volume, the treatment of the most threadbare subject 
with the learning, vigor and clearness employed upon this, cannot fail 
to give the reader a better grasp of it and a stronger conviction. 

The discussion of the problem propounded is divided into six chap- 
ters, The Question Stated, Testimony of Particular Scriptures, General 
Testimony of Scripture, The Witness of Christian Symbolism, The 
Witness of Christian Theology, and The Witness of Christian Experi- 
ence. The evidence, it will be seen, is drawn not from the misty realm 
of speculation but from the direct and indirect testimony of revelation 
and the consciousness which is determined by revelation. Subjected to 
such a test the answer to the question will readily be anticipated by ev- 
ery one who has made a study of the subject. These witnesses are a 
unit on the doctrine that probation begins and ends with the present 
life. Jesus Christ came /x¢o the world to save sinners, and he gave the 
Holy Ghost to the Church which he founded here and for the explicit 
purpose of rescuing men from the wrath to come. 

Dr. Morris is especially successful in sweeping away the claims made 
for the Christian consciousness on this question. So far from the 
Church being moved by it toward the acceptance of this assuming 
dogma of a future probation, ‘the truth rather is that the Church is 
still intelligently standing steadfastly by her ancient and certified faith, 
and this not on traditional grounds merely or mainly, as is so often al- 
leged, but rather because her present study of the-inspired Word leads 
her directly and only to the old conclusion.”’ 

As might have been expected, an able scholar like Prof. Morris is ac- 
quainted with Lutheran theology and presents very correctly and fairly 
its unequivocal position on this doctrine. He shows what ‘the grand 
Confession of Augsburg, in which the symbolism of the Reformation 
takes its rise,’’ teaches, article for article, on the conditions and limita- 
tions of salvation and maintains that nothing appears in any Lutheran 
symbol ‘‘which is at variance with the Creed of Augsburg on this point.”’ 
Instead of charging as some on the same side of this question have ignor- 
antly or recklessly asserted, that the Lutheran doctrine of the necessity 
of the means of grace to salvation gives the strongest support to the 
Andover view, the author declares: ‘‘The historic position of Luther- 
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anism in opposition to the notion of purgatorial purification in the case 
of imperfect believers, and to prayers and masses offered for the pur- 
pose of improving the condition of the dead, is from first to last utterly 
irreconcilable with the dogma of a Gospel to be proclaimed to mankind 
in the intermediate state. Had such a notion found any measure of 
currency in that period, it would certainly have been noticed in the 
commentary in the Formula Corcord (Art. IX.) on the Descensus ad In- 
feros. * * Had the writers of the Formula had any glimpse of the 
modern theory of a salvation after death to be obtained through the 
Descensus, they would certainly have made the fact manifest in their 
formal statement of conflicting opinions.’”?’ The work is in every way 
worthy of commendation and is well calculated to counteract certain 
current errors that are causing serious distractions in some quarters. 


The Ethical Import of Darwinism. By Jacob Gould Schurman, M. A., 
D. Sc., Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University. pp. 264. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. On sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

It is interesting to see an author who makes the extraordinary con- 
cession “that the results of evolutionary science in the domain of mat- 
ter and in the domain of life are everywhere taken for granted’? make a 
merciless and fatal dissection of Darwinian Ethics. This very conces- 
sion, however, gives him a vantage ground which makes his good work 
all the more effective. 

The first chapter is an exhibit of the various methods of ethics, the 
second gives an exposition of the Darwinian theory, comparing and 
contrasting it with the more general doctrine of evolutionism, the third 
the philosophical interpretation of the Darwinian Hypothesis, the fourth 
its relation to the foundation of morals, the fifth is devoted to an exam- 
ination of the ethical speculations which Darwin grafted upon his bio- 
logical science, and the last chapter following the historical method as 
the only basis of a scientific ethic, traces the actual development of moral 
ideals and institutions. 

The scope of the volume gives a satisfactory survey of the whole 
problem, and the discussion is calm, luminous and forcible, showing to 
every intelligent reader not only the distinction between guesses and 
facts, between speculation and science, but also the essential contrast 
between Darwin’s treatment of the phenomena of morals and his treat- 
ment of the phenomena of life and of intelligence. 

In the latter sphere there is one life common to man and the animals, 
and according to Darwin there is no fundamental difference between 
human and animal intelligence. The only question here is how, begin- 
ning with the lower forms, the advance in physical and psychical organ- 
ization had been effected. ‘Given the lower phases, there is somehow 
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a progress to higher phases, the best of which natural selection is con- 
stantly preserving. 

‘But in the moral world he finds no such common startiing-point. 
He does not pretend that the phenomena of conscience, like those of 
life and mind, are alike exhibited by man and brute.’’ He finds no ani- 
mal conscience. And since there is no animal conscience to begin with, 
and man's has to be ‘‘accounted for,’’ one must be manufactured as its 
antecedent. This is done by combining the elements of sociability com- 
mon to man and beast, with the element of high intelligence peculiar to 
man. The product of this psychological chemistry is the primitive con- 
science. There is ‘ta metamorphosis of the absolutely non-moral into 
the moral.”? but this is a purely imaginary psychology—imaginary 
facts and imaginary processes, which have no other warrant than his 
own preconception of the derivative character of the moral faculty. He 
has deserted the kingdom of fact and embarked upon the barren seas of 
speculation with all their shoals and quicksands. 

The author’s conclusion is, and he brings the reader to the same con- 
clusion, that Darwinian biology has no more logical connection with the 
metaphysical and ethical views which have been engrafted upon it by 
Darwin and others than with the opposite views. It is an able and val- 
uable contribution to a subject of current interest and of momentous 
import. 


Katholicismus und Protestantismus gegeniiber der Socialen Frage. Von 
Gerhard Uhlhorn, Dr. th. Abs. zu Loccum. Zweite Auflage. Gét- 
tingen: Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht. 1887. pp. 60. 


The author of this solid brochure is one of the leading theologians in 
the Lutheran church of Hannover. He discusses the social question and 
its solution in the light of the fundamental principles of Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism. The special phase of the social question he 
here presents is to a large measure peculiar to Germany, but its under- 
lying thought is at the bottom of the agitation everywhere. Dr. Uhl- 
horn develops with fine logical acuteness the difference between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism in their teachings concerning the world 
and the work of this world in its relation to the Christian faith, and 
shows that a legitimate solution of the problem must proceed from the 
standpoint of biblical ideas as taught by Evangelical dogmatics and 
ethics. This discussion of principle is magnificent and is well worthy 
of close study aside of its application to the immediate problem before 
the author. He brings out with remarkable clearness and precision the 
far-reaching antagonism of the two systems, especially in their applica- 
tion to daily life and duties. In detail, doubtless, not all readers will 
agree with the author; but in his fundamental idea, namely that only 
from the gospel principles as taught by the Evangelical Church, can the 
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burning social questions of the times be solved, all clear-minded readers 
willagree. This thought itself has indeed been often expressed in late 
years, but one never before saw it developed as an ethical and social 
problem as thoroughly as is the case here. 


I1I.—HISTORICAL. 


History of the Christian Church. ‘By George Park Fisher, D. D., 
LL. D., Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Uni- 
versity. With Maps. 8vo, pp. 7o1. 1887. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A great and long felt want is at last satisfactorily met. The ponder- 
ous and inestimable works of Neander, Gieseler, and Schaff have sup- 
plied scholars with the immense treasures that have accrued to the 
history of the Christian Church, but they are not adapted to the class- 
room and are even not suited to the large number of busy ministers who 
have neither the time nor the purse requisite for the enjoyment of works 
of that character. And Kurtz, although long and generally in use as a 
text-book owes its distinction not to the assumption of its satisfying 
our needs, but simply to the fact that nothing better has thus far been 
available. Whatever the merits of foreign authors, they rarely answer 
the requisites of the class-room. They were not written for American 
Theological Seminaries. 

Prof. Fisher, with a fund of learning not surpassed by any living Ger- 
man historian, has a practical mind. He adapts himself to the moder- 
ate attainments of the American divinity student. From the immensity 
of material at his command he has made a most judicious selection, and 
he disposes of this with a skill of arrangement, with a compactness of 
form, with a clearness of statement, with a consecutiveness of narra- 
tion, with a gracefulness of style, and with a mastery of analysis that 
entitle his book to the rank of a model in literature. 

It is not surprising that the Middle class in the Theological Seminary 
at Gettysburg was ready, on learning of the great merits of this volume, 
to exchange text-books in the middle of the term, and that though part- 
ing affectionately with Kurtz—for the tone which pervades that work 
must endear it to all spiritual minds—the study of Dr. Fisher’s work 
has awakened fresh enthusiasm in the subject of Church history. 

The main divisions adopted by the author are the Ancient, Mediaval 
and Modern Eras. These are subdivided into Periods, nine in all, the 
lines of which are strikingly natural and logical. The first Period ter- 
minates with the Apostolic Age, the second with Constantine, the third 
with Gregory I., the fourth with Charlemagne, the fifth with Gregory 
VIl., the sixth with Boniface VIII., the seventh with the Posting of 
Luther’s Theses, the eighth with the Peace of Westphalia, and the ninth 
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is continued to the year 1887. Under each of these periods the differ- 
ent elements that enter into Church history are discussed under the 
principal subjects of The Extension of Christianity, The Polity of the 
Church, Christian Life, Christian Worship, Christian Doctrine. Under 
the latter head there can be of course nothing more than a brief suc- 
cinct outline, but the author’s clear grasp of a doctrine and his felicity 
of statement enable him to tell often in a few lines what others have 
spread out on half a dozen obscure pages. Take for an instance his 
observation on the Eucharist during the third period (312-590), ‘‘The 
prevailing tenet respecting the Lord’s Supper was that the glorified 
Christ unites himself with the bread and wine, as the Logos once en- 
tered into humanity.’’ It is doubtful whether a clearer, a more correct 
or a more satisfactory definition of the doctrine of the Eucharist in that 
period could possibly be given. 

That Dr. Fisher was governed by a supreme purpose to avoid all un- 
fairness will hardly be questioned by any fair-minded reader. Of course 
many of the subjects which must necessarily be discussed are still more 
or less in dispute and the agreement of all parties with the author’s 
representations could not be expected. He is honestly concerned for 
the truth and is to be commended for frankly expressing the conclusions 
to which his investigations have led him, rather than resorting to the 
expediency of ambiguity or silence. He is undoubtedly a Protestant, 
but the Roman Catholics will be pleased with his admissions. He isa 
non-Lutheran, but the Lutherans will find little to criticise in his pre- 
sentation of their history or their doctrines. Some of the Episcopa- 
lians will not like his statements on the historic Episcopate but their 
learned men will hardly pronounce them untrue. 

He has indeed placed all the Churches under bonds of gratitude and 
he will without doubt have his reward in seeing his most excellent work 
made the text-book of Church History in almost all the Protestant the- 
ological institutions of the English-speaking world. 


Martin Luther: His Life and Work. By Peter Bayne, LL. D. 2 Vols. 
pp. 518, 583. New York: Cassel & Company. 

After reading biographies of Luther from our earliest youth we are 
fain to confess that we never found anything that compares in vivid in- 
terest, philosophical analysis and literary beauty with this magnificent 
work of Bayne. By means of lively, spirited, sympathetic and majestic 
portrayal the great Reformer moves before the eye in heroic and colos- 
sal form, marked at the same time by the tenderness and innocence of a 
child, standing out as the most extraordinary uninspired man known to 
history. That Mr. Bayne has no connection with the Church which 
perpetuates Luther’s theology, that he is in fact a layman, does not in 
the least abate from his admiration for the personal character of the 
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Reformer, nor has it disqualified him for appreciating his initiative cen- 
tral relation to the mighty Reformation and, in general, his doctrinal 
views. It has evidently in his own words, been pleasant and spiritually 
vitalizing for him to live for years in most intimate converse with a 
soul intensely imbued with faith in God. While the grand sweep of his 
periods is never interrupted by long footnotes and references to original 
documents, the intelligent reader is never left to doubt that the author 
has himself made a careful investigation of authorities. 

The scene at Worms, justly held to be the greatest in modern history, 
has never been handled with greater dramatic force. Besides the great 
issues at stake there Mr. Bayne brings out especially, what very few 
have heretofore done, the s/ightness of the concession Luther was re- 
quired to make. Eck at Leipzig had declared his willingness to accept, 
to all lengths and breadths, the doctrine of the omnipotence of grace, 
and to abjure, with all emphasis, the Pelagian theory of human merit. 
Of Glapio, Aleandro, and Charles himself, it may be confidently stated 
that they had no mind to refuse toleration to Luther’s high Augustinian 
doctrine. All would be forgiven Luther, and recognition would be 
vouchsafed to his genius and reforming zeal, if he would but make the 
amende honorable to the Pope, disown the peccant utterances which con- 
nected him with Huss and Wickliffe, and bow to the authority of the 
Roman See. Why should he not? This was the question which for 
two hours continued to be pressed upon Luther. He could not but feel 
the stress of the temptation to yield. One word of submission from his 
lips— one whisper of confession that he had spoken unadvisedly of the 
Pope—would have made the emperor his patron, and the Papal Nuncio 
his friend. The Prince Archbishop Albert would have been eloquent 
in praise. Frederick, whom he knew to yearn inexpressibly for concil- 
iation, would have been kind and glad. Luther was deeply agitated. 
In the glare of the torches we can see the beads of sweat gather on his 
brow. But no subtlety of plausible self-deception—no adroit hocus- 
pocus of the intellect, obliterating the line between truth and falsehood, 
between life and death, and teaching conscience to equivocate, moved 
him from his steadfastness. 

The dispute as to the precise words used by Luther on his final de- 
clinature to recant, is ingeniously settled by giving the plain English of 
his language: ‘1 am ready todie. Kill me if you dare. I shall carry 
my appeal to the court of God; but 1 can own the authority of no 
earthly power to dictate law to conscience.’’ ‘Had he said less than 
this, he might have been the means of inaugurating a period of much 
theological disputation within the Church of Rome, and of pruning 
various abuses in worship and discipline. But he would not have bro- 
ken the chains of Christendom, or started the magnificent procession of 
the Protestant nations, and introduced a new era of mental activity, in- 
dustrial energy, political expansion, and universal progress.”’ 
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In common with all Zwinglians Mr. Bayne fails to grasp the true in- 
wardness of the scene at Marburg, where Luther’s greatness, wisdom 
and loyalty to conviction are as conspicuous as on the wider stage at 
Worms. The key to the situation in both cases is found in the author’s 
statement, ‘Luther set his face as a flint against compromise.’’ The 
spirit which undaunted repelled every temptation to make concession at 
Worms could not possibly yield at Marburg. Luther must have lost his 
identity if he could sacrifice truth at Marburg after showing himself 
ready to die for it at Worms. There, as here, a slight concession was 
all that was asked. In the former case it would have insured a united 
Christendom, in the latter a united Protestantdom. But Luther was 
fighting not for union but for truth, and it constitutes the unrivaled 
greatness of the man that he contended for this greatest boon on earth 
toward the left as well as toward the right, that he stood like a rock 
against Zwingli and all Anabaptists as well as against the Papists. 
“The corporeal presence was in his view, part of God’s truth, and to 
enter into fellowship with those who rejected it would be sin’’—no bet- 
ter defense of his position is required. 

The author’s treatment of Luther’s connection with the Landgrave’s 
bigamy will doubtless provoke unfavorable criticism. His stout defence 
of Luther in this unhappy circumstance is indeed a noble evidence of 
his desire to shield the Reformer from misrepresentation and injustice. 
Allowing that ‘the secrecy of the transaction sticks more deeply in the 
modern imagination” than the theology which permitted it, he claims 
that the reader, ‘unless he will do cruel injustice to Luther, is bound 
to attend to the ground on which the frank Doctor defended the con- 
cealment practised in the affair.’’ Luther’s case was not that of one 
who did a sly thing and was ashamed of it, and tried to hide it. The 
secrecy was, in his view, an integral part of the business. He was 
dealing with a case of personal conscience, and, unless the application 
of his judgment were confined to the personal conscience—unless it 
were prevented from becoming a precedent for general observance—the 
rightness of it would be vitiated. ‘It does not hold,’’ says Luther, 
“that what you do of necessity, 1 may do of right.’’ 

No review can adequately set forth the many merits of this latest life 
of the Church’s greatest Reformer. Not the least feature of its excel- 
lence is its practical bearing upon the relentless antagonism which still 
rages between Romanism and Protestantism. Its literary character 
will, we predict, gain for it a rank among the modern classics. Its me- 
chanical execution is in every way charming. The jewel has a setting 
which rivals its own lustre 
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The Scottish Pulpit from the Reformation to the Present Day. By 
William M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D., author of ‘Peter the Apostle,’ 
“Elijah the Prophet,’ etc. pp. 287. New-York: Harper & bros. 
These sketches of a number of the eminent divines of Scotland were 

delivered as the ‘‘Lyman Beecher Lectures’’ at Yale University in the 

year 1886. They are not intended to furnish complete biographies, but 
rather to put the preachers in the environment of their times, to bring 
out the characteristics by which they were distinguished, and to give 
point to such lessons from their work as may be useful in our own age. 

For a work like this no one is better qualified than Dr. Taylor. Him- 
self a Scotchman worthy of a place beside the foremost of those whom 
he has specified, and thoroughly alive to the needs of the pulpit of the 
present day, he has given us in these sketches a volume which, in its 
portraiture of the Scotch character, and especially of the individuality of 
the most famous Scotch divines, will be found of absorbing interest to 
the general reader, while to the clergy it will prove exceedingly valuable 
as a study of pulpit requirements and pulpit possibilities. 


Romanism and the Reformation. From the Standpoint of Prophecy. 
By H. Grattan Guinness, F. R.G.S. pp. 396. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Price $1.50. On Sale by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
This is a polemic of unusual vigor. Should an anti-Romanist politi- 

cal campaign arise, it would furnish all the thunder required for the 

stump. The absence of discrimination and moderation, and the some- 
what free use of supposed facts, would render it for such purposes all 
the more serviceable. 

But it is a question whether this is the most effective method of con- 
tending against the errors and evils of the Papacy. It may have been 
the method of the Reformers; but they were in the thick of the fight, 
and the smoke and the storm of battle did not produce in them the 
clearest judgment of their deadly foe. It is hardly wise for us, at this 
day, to accept either their arguments or their sweeping conclusions. 

Thus, while the author has good backing in his merciless onslaught 
on Romanism, the sober, cool and critical mind of the period will not 
be convinced by his eloquent and ingenious logic, unless it can accept 
his interpretation of Daniel, Paul and John, and assent to his concep- 
tion of Romanism as just and historical. 

Some concessions to the great services rendered by Rome in the 
Christianizing, civilizing and conserving of medieval society throughout 
Europe would, to our mind, like the admissions in the argument of a 
great lawyer, have made the author’s laborious blows all the more force- 
ful and crushing. 


Stories of Great Painters, or Religion in Art. By Edwin W. Rice, 
D. D. pp. 247. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 
This appears at first sight to be a new departure in the literature of 
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the Sunday School Union. Yetas it deals with the great masters mainly 
in connection with their preéminent services to religion, it is after all in 
the line of the specific mission of this publishing house. The most fa- 
mous painters owe indeed their immortality largely to their noble work 
of opening the Bible in an age when it was a sealed book, and unfold- 
ing, in a language intelligible to all, the great facts of God’s moral gov- 
ernment, and the principle events which underlie our redemption, the 
annunciation, birth, miracles, sufferings, death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion of our Lord. The volume is written in a readable style, its illus- 
trations are good reproductions of a few of the most famous paintings, 
it offers instructive sketches of some of the most renowned names in 
the history of art, and is handsomely bound. 


Drum-Beat of the Nation. The first period of the War of the Rebel- 
lion from its Outbreak to the close of 1862. By Charles Carleton Cof- 
fin, Author of ‘‘The Boys of ’76,’’ ‘“‘The Story of Liberty,’’ ‘Old 
Times in the Colonies,”’ &c. pp. 478. 8vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. On sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The story of the great conflict which saved the Union will ever form 
a prominent factor in our national literature. It is fortunate for our 
youth that one who has already captivated their affection by his other 
historical works, and who as an army correspondent was often an eye- 
witness of the terrible and glorious incidents of the war, should devote 
his graphic pen to the writing of a series of books detailing the never- 
to-be-forgotten struggle. The mere announcement of such a series is 
sure to bring orders from intelligent parents who desire both to gratify 
and to benefit their children, and who at the same time keep an eye open 
for a good thing for themselves. 

The Drum-Beat of the Nation is occupied with the causes and influ- 
ences which brought on the war and the stirring and tragic events which 
crowded the years of 1861 and 1862. The author’s standpoint is of 
course that of one true to the Union, and this work may not yet be 
wanted by those who fought against it, but it is not written with a par- 
tisan spirit and it duly recognizes their sincerity of conviction and ad- 
herence to the idea that the authority of the state was above that of 
the general government, and freely accords to their armies the praise of 
their bravery and endurance. 

The volume abounds in illustrations of a high order of engraving and 
is a beautiful specimen of the book-maker’s art. 


Life of Henry Clay. By CarlSchurz. In two volumes. Third Edition. 
pp- 383, 424. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


These volumes belong to the ‘‘American Statesmen Series.’’ They 
are second in importance and interest to none of those already issued. 
Here is an opportunity to get, ina small compass, the legislative his- 
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tory of our country from 1806 to 1850, and incidentally the leading fea- 
tures of the whole history, for Mr. Clay’s public life touched the history 
of the nation at nearly every point. For many years he was the idol of 
a large part of the American people, but his destiny never reached the 
presidency, the leading object of his ambition, for which he was several 
times a candidate. 

Mr. Schurz undoubtedly tries to be fair in his estimates of Clay and 
his contemporaries, but we cannot say that he always succeeds. There 
is evidently an antipathy to Andrew Jackson. While not utterly blind 
to Clay’s faults or Jackson’s merits, he is so much in sympathy with 
Clay politically and against Jackson, that his judgment must be taken 
with more than one grain of allowance. He speaks unsparingly of 
Jackson’s tyranny as a party leader, and yet can any one say that Clay 
was less imperious or despotic. Each was the pet of his party and 
each used the power that his relation gave him. 

Mr. Schurz had a good subject and he has written a most interesting 
book. There is not a dull chapter in either volume. 


Patrick Henry. Wy Moses Coit Tyler. American Statesmen Series. 
pp. 398. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Here at last we have a biography of Patrick Henry that shows dis- 
crimination. Thus far we have been dependent mainly upon Wirt’s 
portrayal of this remarkable man, and have had him presented to us 
chiefly as the stirring orator, with meagre credit for literary attainments 
and statesmanlike ability. Prof. Tyler, however, shows that, while not 
conspicuous as a literary man, there was more in his speeches than the 
mere display of flashing oratory, and that, as a statesman, he showed 
remarkable acuteness and foresight as well as a keen appreciation of 
the unusual political questions of his time. The author goes to original 
sources and estimates the character of the man, not by the laudatory 
traditions of his power as a public speaker, but by what he said and did 
in the trying times in which he lived. The book gives the reader an 
insight into the affairs of the colonies and their relations with Great 
Britain from 1765 to the close of the Revolutionary War, and of the 
condition and trials of the infant republic during its first years. It is 
interesting reading from beginning to end. 


Memoirs of Rev. Jacob Gering, Rev. George Lochman, D. D., and 
Rev. Benjamin Kurtz, D. D., LL. D. By Charles A. Hay, D. D. 
pp. 211. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 


Our enterprising publication house is doing a good work in giving to 
the Church sketches of deceased Lutheran ministers. An excellent be- 
ginning was made in the first book on the three Storks, and this one, 
on the three worthies names above, fitly follows. We trust there will be 
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encouragement enough, in the way of sales, for the managers to con- 
tinue the series. 

These sketches are exceedingly interesting to a Lutheran reader. 
They throw light, too, upon the history, early and recent, of the Luth- 
eran Church in this country. They admit the reader behind the scenes, 
in some degree, and give him a view of the methods of our fathers and 
their inner lives. Some of these things we are sorry to see, especially 
some of the marked deviations from Lutheran doctrines and usages. 
Some of the examples of sermonizing are quite entertaining. In the 
sketch of Dr. Kurtz special interest attaches to his mission to Europe 
in 1826 in behalf of the General Synod’s Theological Seminary, his re- 
lation to the ‘*Definite Platform,’’ and his attitude toward **New Meas- 
ures.”’ 


A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. By Henry Charles 
Lea, author of ‘*An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy,’ ‘‘Stud- 
ies in Church History,’ ‘Superstition and Force.’’ In Three Vol- 
umes, 8vo. Cloth. Gilt Tops. $3.00 a volume. Vol. 1. pp. 583. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. On sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The Inquisition has been justly characterized as the most formidable 
of all the formidable engines devised by popery to subdue the souls and 
bodies, the reason and the conscience of men to its sovereign will. It 
is surprising that hitherto no comprehensive work on this dark and 
momentous chapter of mediaval history has been attempted by modern 
scholarship, especially when one considers the profound interest it pos- 
sesses, not only to general readers, but to students of civilization and 
philosophy. Spanish and Italian writers, and a few Germans, have pro- 
duced works of greater or less scope and value, but no historian on the 
Inquisition has thus far presented an exhaustive investigation of the 
social, the spiritual, and the intellectual condition of Medieval Europe, 
out of which arose, as a necessary development of the forces at work, 
that portentous institution which for so many centuries sought, with 
more or less success, to fetter the human mind. 

Our national pride is gratified to see such a task undertaken by one 
of our own authors and to have our country credited with another prize 
among the historical-trophies of the world. What with our unequaled 
contributions to the history of Spain, that of the Huguenots, and that of 
the Dutch, America will not be long in claiming the palm in historical 
literature which has long ago been awarded to her in the mechanic arts 
and in national prosperity. 

Among our scholars we can name no one who is better fitted to write 
a great work like this, no one in fact who possesses in so high a degree 
that combination of industry, learning, courage, fairness and judicial 
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discrimination requisite for a history that shall meet the demands of 
this sober and critical age and endure the tests to which time will sub- 
ject every literary, and especially every historical product. His pre- 
vious writings indicate that he has a fertile predilection for the study of 
Medizval institutions, and offer a genuine foretaste of the very inter- 
esting and sterling quality of the present huge work, for the prepara- 
tion of which he has been gathering material for fifteen years, material 
which researches of recent scholars have made prodigious, and which 
has not heretofore been codrdinated and utilized for such purpose. Be- 
sides this he has had correspondents at work in all the libraries and 
archives where unprinted records are to be found, obtaining thus a 
larger amount of new matter, much of which throws valuable light on 
many hitherto obscure points. He has devoted special attention to the 
peculiar legal processes devised and introduced by the Inquisition, and 
in these has found an explanation of much that has hitherto been im- 
perfectly understood, as in the cases of the Templars and of John Huss, 
and in the development and persecution of sorcery and witchcraft. We 
are not dependent on his own assurance that he has made, as far as 
possible, an examination of original sources. Well-read historical stu- 
dents will find, we are sure, in these volumes, a surprising amount of 
information which they have found no where else. 

Vol. I. is occupied with the “Origin and Organization of the Inquisi- 
tion,’’ and divided into fourteen chapters with an Appendix of import- 
ant Documents in the original. Vol. II., which was promised to be 
ready ‘‘about December,”’ treats ‘‘The Inquisition in the Several Lands 
of Christendom,’ under eight chapters, with an Appendix of Docu- 
ments. Vol. III., to appear in February, 1888, will cover ‘Special 
Fields of Inquisitorial Activity,’’ with nine chapters, an Appendix of 
Documents and an Index to the entire work. 

A nobler addition to literature has not issued from the press for many 
days, and a finer specimen of the book-maker’s art we have not seen. 


A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Wy James Eliot Cabot. With 
Steel Portrait. 2 Vols. Gilt top., $3.50. pp. 809. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A noble biography of one of the noblest personages of our age. Mr. 
Cabot was appointed his literary executor by Mr. Emerson, and he en- 
joyed accordingly exceptional facilities in obtaining access to the rich 
material for his memoir, especially Mr. Emerson’s unpublished writings 
—among them one hundred and seventy-one sermons which he requested 
should never be published,—many letters of some of his most valued 
correspondents, and the memories of persons who knew him in his early 
years in his home. The volumes are thus largely made up of letters 
and extracts from Mr. Emerson’s journals and other remains, and these, 
along with the details of his life, combine to produce a portrait of rare 
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faithfulness, a model biography, seeking to be just to the man as he 
was and to trace the influences which were potent in moulding him. It 
is obvious, page after page, that the author’s work is one of care, con- 
scientiousness and affection. 

We are thankful for this addition to the Emerson literature without 
which his works and lives will hereafter not be complete. We find it 
perfectly charming. And it possesses the happy merit so grateful to 
busy minds, that one can pick it up at any leisure moment and open it on 
any page and find it of absorbing interest, while to those who have the 
time for it, the study of his lofty character and the review of the inspir- 
ing products of his genius as here given, will form a most pleasing and 
salutary occupation for days. For, his religious creed apart,—shall we say 
lack of creed?—Mr. Emerson’s life and writings possess an undying inter- 
est for the best class of readers, and both of these factors are destined 
to exercise, for a long time to come, a powerful influence upon the in- 
tellectual life of this country and of England. 

The occasion of Emerson’s withdrawal from the only church he ever 
served as pastor—and as it turned out, the termination of his minister- 
ial career, has peculiar interest to most of our readers. The bare form 
of the ceremony of the Lord’s Supper was to him so void and useless 
that he was unwilling to continue this sacramental service, unless ‘the 
use of the elements was dropped and the rite made merely one of com- 
memoration.’’ He resigned his office rather than administer an ordi- 
nance which was held to be nothing more than a symbol or commemor- 
ation. The decision of this matter caused him serious internal conflicts. 
He saw the inconsistency of charging others with exalting forms above 
the moon while he feared forms himself with extravagant dislike. He 
knew very well that it is a bad sign in a man to be too conscientious 
and to stick at gnats. ‘The most desperate scoundrels have been over 
refiners. Without accommodation society is impracticable.”’ 

Let us yet add here his glowing tribute to the early Puritans from 
whose doctrines he had drifted far away: ‘Great, grim, earnest men, | 
belong by natural affinity to other thoughts and schools than yours, but 
my affection hovers respectfully about your retiring footsteps, your un- 
painted churches, strict platforms and sad offices ; the iron-gray deacon, 
and the wearisome prayer, rich with the diction of ages.” * * ‘I 
cannot hear the young men whose theological instruction is exclusively 
owed to Cambridge and to public institutions without feeling how much 
happier was my star, which rained on me influences of ancestral reli- 
gion.”’ 
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IV.—PRACTICAL. 


The Children for Christ. Thoughts for Christian Parents on the Con- 
secration of the Home Life. By the Rev. Andrew Murray, Author of 
“Abide in Christ,’’ ‘Like Christ,’ &c. pp. 448. New York: A.D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 

To put this precious volume into the hands of every Christian parent 
would be a greater benefaction to mankind than the success of any or 
even all the social reforms now being agitated. It strikes at the root of 
all true reform and in its very title lays down the only sure principles of 
reform. ‘*The Children for Christ,’’ let that be the motto, and let that 
be the supreme concern in every Christian household, and the regenera- 
tion of society will be suprisingly simplified and marvelously acceler- 
ated. The author shows not only great zeal in urging a sanctified home- 
life, but he shows very clearly how this may be brought about, and with 
entire freedom from cant lays down sound, reasonable and scriptural 
methods. 

Without any approach to extreme views on Baptism, this initiating 
sacrament ‘‘which brings and seals to an infant nothing less than to an 
adult,’’ is rightly made the starting-point of a child’s education. And 
very truly are parents told: ‘The deeper our insight into the spiritual 
blessings which the sacrament seals, the more we shall value the grace 
which secures them to our infants.”’ 

One is reminded very much of Bushnell’s “Christian Nurture’’ in 
reading the present work, but it is less philosophical than that, it gives 
more emphasis to objective truth and the ‘“‘heavenly element,’’ and it is 
calculated to prove more generally helpful to earnest parents, revealing 
to them not only their great responsibility but offering them liberal help 
in meeting it. 


Adventspredigten. Auslegung der vornehmsten Weissagungen des 
Alten Testaments. Von G. Stéckhardt, Professor am Concordia 
Seminar zu St. Louis. 1887. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing 
House. 


Rev. G. Stéckhardt, formerly pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Cross in St. Louis, and now professor in the Con- 
cordia Seminary of that city, presents us here with a series of sermons 
preached by him during successive advent seasons, now revised and 
partly rewritten. 

The subjects of these discourses are the leading Messianic prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament. He discusses them not ina scientifically 
apologetic or polemic vein; but, assuming the traditional interpretation 
of them, as always held by the Church, to be correct, he develops their 
meaning in a plain, practical way, and in a style of beautiful clearness 
and vigor. 
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In these days of carping and destructive criticism it is refreshing to 
take in hand a volume breathing such a simple, childlike faith, and re- 
vealing such a cheerful, joyous, self-appropriating spirit, strikingly re- 
flecting the true genius and temper of primitive Lutheranism. 

Very properly ignoring the efforts of modern rationalistic interpreters 
to strip these precious promises and predictions of their Christological 
significance, he reiterates in a forceful way the inspired utterances of 
the New Testament concerning them; nor does he overstrain the sacred 
text when he asserts that those holy men of old, as moved by the Holy 
Ghost, often wrote better than they knew. C. A. H. 


The World to Come. By William Burnet Wright, Author of ‘Ancient 
Cities.’’ pp. 307. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
On sale by J. b. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

This is not, as some might anticipate, another addition to the accu- 
mulating Future Probation literature. The more spiritual idea of ‘‘The 
World to Come’ is what is here set forth in a number of brief discourses, 
marked by freshness of style, by the flow of genuine eloquence and a 
sunny earnestness of feeling. ‘‘For its coming all men hope. For its 
coming all good men toil.”’ 

These sermons, accordingly, do not deal with questions of current 
debate, or with the ephemeral phases of human speculation, but they 
are pitched on the keynote that man “can reach heaven only by walking 
the steep and narrow way,” and that the essential conditions of all joy 
are deliverance from our sins and possession of the virtues which the 
Gospelinspires. The bright little volume will be found effectually help- 
ful in the struggles of the Christian life and will serve preachers as a 
model. Sermons like these both seize the attention and enter the heart 
The closing chapter, a familiar talk on Christmas, is herewith com- 
mended to the International S. S. Lesson Committee, the last survivors 
of the opposition to Christmas observance. 


Morning Family Prayers for a Year. ¥ounded on Select Passages of 
Scripture from the Old and New Testament. by J. R. Macduff. pp. 
598. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


A practical book that can claim the tests of age and continued popu- 
larity must in large measure meet the wants of those for whom it was 
prepared. This volume of ‘‘Family Prayers’’ was first published thirty 
years ago and it has now reached a circulation of 55,000. 

References to select passages of Scripture are given at the head of 
each prayer, to be read from the Bible of course before the prayer is 
offered. The prayer then to a considerable extent turns upon this 
scripture lesson, sometimes by way of commentary. It is not a slight 
and easy task to formulate prayers for the use of others, especially 
of families. A peculiar gift appears to be required, and Dr. Macduff, 
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who excels in other departments of Christian literature, can hardly be 
said to possess this gift, notwithstanding the continual demand for this 
work. There is for us too much of the didactic element in the pray- 
ers, and they are often too subjective, too general and occasionally lack- 
ing in simplicity of language. The English speaking Christian people 
have accustomed themselves to pray in the terminology of the sixteenth 
century, or rather the terminology of Scripture. And we would find 
more help and satisfaction in the use of this volume if its forms of ex- 
pression were more generally conformed to the familiar and fervent 
ejaculations of Holy Writ. 

However, if it does not reach the highest excellence as a model, it 
must be said that very few if any similar works surpass it. Of ‘Songs 
of the Ages’’ there are many that survive, but ‘‘the prayers of the 
ages’’ are so few that a few pages can contain them all, and Christians 
have still occasion to ask ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray.” 


The ‘Come’ and ‘Go’ Family Text Book. Containing ‘Come’ and ‘Go’ 
Texts for every day in the year. Also Spaces for Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. Compiled by John Strathesk, Author of ‘Bits from 
Blinkbonny,’’ etc. Sq. 12mo, pp. 220. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 

The unique character of this beautiful, illuminated volume is suffi- 
ciently indicated by its extensive title. A scripture text with a ‘come’ 
and another with a ‘go’ are connected with every day of the year, two 
days being placed on each page, and the remainder of the page left 
blank to note births, marriages and deaths. It will prove a welcome 
and serviceable book to devout people who appreciate the value in 
Christian experience of the law of association. A familiar passage of 
the Bible can here be connected not only with a particular day of the 
year, but with the birth, the marriage or the decease of a dear friend, 
and thus holy truths will ever come to mind along with the memory of 
those we love. 

Stiff card paper, gilt-edged and most tastefully embellished and beau- 
tiful binding, altogether make up a very attractive volume for the centre 
table and one that will grow more precious the longer it is used. 


A Few Thoughts for a Young Man. Wy Horace Mann. New Edition. 
pp. 89. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Horace Mann’s Lecture to a Young Man is one of those good things 
that never grow old. Delivered times without number by the author 
from the platform, it has passed through scores of editions and remains , 
to this day one of those universally popular books that defy criticism. 
Its cost is only a trifle but scarcely any work of greater practical value 
can be placed into the hands of young men. 
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V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Science of Thought. By F. Max Miiller. Two Volumes. Crown 
8vo, pp. 656. $4.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

One takes up a new book from Max Miiller with the confidence in ad- 
vance that he is a master of the subject he treats, that he has honest 
and well-founded convictions in regard to it, and that his discussion of 
it is sure to furnish both entertainment and instruction. Though the 
author modestly assumes that the subject of this work has had its day 
and believes that the views advocated in it run counter to the public 
opinion of the hour, his brilliant reputation will no doubt insure for it 
a wide circle of select readers from the ranks of philologists, psycholo- 
gists and naturalists. 

According to Mr. Miller the theory of evolution held by Darwin does 
not at all necessitate the historical descent of the animal man from some 
other kind of animal, and he believes that Darwin himself, had he been 
acquainted with Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,’’ would have seen 
that there is something in man which he could not have inherited from 
the monkey. He also quotes Haeckel as admitting that the majority of 
the Darwinian School ‘‘and among it some famous biologists of the first 
class, are still of opinion that the problem of origin of species has only 
been opened by Darwin, du¢ dy no means solved.”’ 

That something which imparts to mana character entirely different 
from all other living beings, the specific difference, is language. (This 
is the proprium of man.) No effort of the understanding, no stretch 
of the imagination, will enable one to explain how language could have 
grown out of anything which animals possess, even if we granted them 
millions of years for that purpose. Taking all that is called animal on 
one side, and man on the other, Mr. M. calls it inconceivable that any 
known animal could ever develop language. Both man and monkey, it 
is true, are born without language: ‘‘but the real problem which this 
remark places before us is why a man always learns to speak, a monkey 
never; why a Fuegian savage, though when caught only able to cluck 
like a hen (teste Darwin), learns, when brought to England, to talk a 
little English (teste Darwin), but a gorilla never.”’ 

We find it simulating and invigorating to sit with this great master, 
who is not hampered by theological prejudices, and view him demolish- 
ing the various towering hypotheses which like certain proverbial cas- 
tles have been constructed of scanty and often aeriform material. The 
two substantial volumes with their unsurpassed letter-press are uniform 
with “‘The Science of Language,’’ ‘‘The Science of Religion,’’ ‘‘The 
Origin and Growth of Religion,’ and will be welcomed as a fitting 
companion to those classics. 
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Philosophy of Theism. By Borden P. Powne, Professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University, Author of ‘‘Metaphysics,’’ ‘Introduction to 
Psychological Theory,” etc. pp. 269. 1887. New York: Harper'& 
Brothers, Franklin Square. 

The skeptical turn given to much of the recent speculative science 
and philosophy is giving our day an unusual richness in able defenses 
of theistic truth. The scientific and philosophic progress which has 
brought the need of works of this sort has also supplied a before unknown 
wealth of evidence and reasoning for vindication of the theistic view of 
the world. Among these able works Prof. Bowne’s volume must take 
a prominent place. His thorough acquaintance with the results of 
modern investigation has given him special qualification for a notable 
handling of the subject, and his discussion is marked by great vigor and 
freshness. , 

Prof. Bowne does not reject the old well-established principles of the 
theistic conclusion, but recognizing the need of re-statement growing 
out of the changed view which modern science takes of the natural sys- 
tem, he has sought to throw these principles into new shape and thus 
exclude the criticisms and objections which have been so often alleged 
against the older and common form of argument. Instead of reasoning 
from effects to a Cause, from contingent to independent Existence, or 
from design to Intelligence, he finds his starting point in the postulates 
of interaction, law and system. He begins with these because they are 
conceded by science, all its investigations resting on them and absurd 
without them. From these he reasons to the unity of the world-ground 
or source of nature. A system of interacting members cannot be con- 
strued by thought without the assumption of a unitary being which is 
the fundamental reality of the system. From this fact of unity, he pro- 
ceeds to trace the necessity and evidence of intelligence. Under this he 
draws arguments from Order and Intelligibility, from Design, and from 
the Theory of Knowledge. He thus shows that the facts of human in- 
telligence and of cosmic law and order demand intelligence in the world- 
ground as their only sufficient explanation. The argument then shows 
that the world-ground must be fersonal. In this the pantheistic theor- 
ies are examined and their absurdities exposed. Following this body of 
theistic evidence are chapters discussing the metaphysical attributes of 
the world-ground, the relations of God to the cosmos, his ethical char- 
acter, and the practical bearings of theistic conception and belief. 

This book is an original and nfost valuable presentation of this great 
subject, a triumphant vindication of the theistic conclusion against 
skeptical thought. It deserves a wide reading, and doubtless will win 
it. The style is full of happy vigor, often turned with trenchant force 
against the bold absurdities of error. 

Amidst all this excellence, however, some things are found which are 
fairly open to criticism. Prof. Bowne’s view of the relativity of knowl- 
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edge lead him sometimes into expressions and reasonings which tend to 
impair confidence in the real trustworthiness of our cognitive faculties 
and the objective correctness of our necessary knowledge. Nor are we 
ready for the absolute assertion: ‘We know nothing directly of 
causes.’’ We are surprised, too, at the loose gratuitous criticism, on 
p- 179, of the old aphorism of the world being made ‘‘out of nothing,’ 
as though any person ever inserted into the word “nothing” the idea 
of something as the ‘‘pre-existent stuff ’’ for the creational action. But 
these and other incidental things may well be waived as nothing against 
the great and substantial excellence of this welcome work. M. V. 


Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and of History. An Exposition. By 
George S. Morris, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michi- 
gan. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 1887. pp. 306. 

We have had frequent occasions to commend to the readers of the 
QUARTERLY the series of ‘German Philosophical Classics for English 
readers and students,’’ edited by Prof. Morris and published by the en- 
terprising house of S. C. Griggs & Co. As the series advances its mer- 
its become more and more apparent, as a means of interpreting to 
American readers the substance of the great philosophical works of 
Germany. The volume before us is the sixth in the series, and comes 
from the competent hand and graceful pen of the editor. The aim of 
the volume is to present the substance, with but little comment or crit- 
icism, of the two great master-pieces of German philosophy named. 
This condensed presentation, marked throughout by Prof. Morris’ rec- 
ognized ability and care, deserves the careful reading of all American 
students. Its publication is specially opportune now, when social prob- 
lems are claiming the attention and exciting the interest of our people. 

M. V. 

Early and Late Poems of Alice and Phoebe Carey. pp. 321. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

A new volume of Alice and Phoebe Cary’s poems will have a grateful 
welcome from the public. The present volume is entirely independent 
of the Household Edition, long accepted as the treasury of the poetical 
writings of the two gifted sisters, hence no poem is common to both 
volumes. It is made up of selections not accessible to readers, contain- 
ing their early and their late poems, such as have acquired a special 
hold upon the public and such as represent the ripest powers of their 
authors. Many readers will say that the publishers have reserved the 
best wine for the last. The topical division has been followed as far as 
regards Alice Carey, whose poems make up all but twenty-five pages of 
the volume. There is an index of first lines and a general index of 
titles. The printer and the bookbinder’s art, as is always the case with 
publications from this house, leave nothing to be desired. 


Vor. XVIL1. No. 1. 1g 
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The Boy Travellers on the Congo. Adventures of Two Youths ina 
‘Journey with Henry M. Stanley ‘“‘Through the dark Continent.”” By 
Thomas W. Knox, Author of ‘‘Boy Travellers in the Far East,’’ ‘in 
South America,’’ and ‘‘in Russia,” ‘The Young Nimrods,”’ etc. _ II- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, pp. 463. New York: Harper & Brothers 
This beautiful volume with its profuse illustrations is nothing less 

than a new edition of Stanley’s great work ‘‘Through the Dark Conti- 

nent’’ adapted to juvenile readers. It was at Mr. Stanley’s request that 

Col. Knox, who in his popular ‘‘Boy Traveller’? Series has shown an 

eminent gift for writing instructive books of absorbing interest to boys 

and girls, undertook the condensation of those two volumes on the 

Congo, and he has made such a decided success of it, that many adult 

readers will prefer his work to the original, sustaining but little loss of 

information and finding the style more entertaining. The present work 
contains not only the illustrations which formed so striking a feature in 

‘Through the Dark Continent’”’ but also many others taken from the 

various volumes of African travel and exploration published by the 

Harpers. The large and bright volume in binding, type and paper is as 

pleasing to the eye as the contents are engaging to the mind, the whole 

execution bringing out a work that will be welcomed wherever parents 
have a care for the healthy education of children as well as for their in- 
nocent enjoyment. 


Die Spinnstube, ein Volksbuch fir das Jahr 1888. 


Besides the usual contents of an almanac this annual, now in its 43d 
year, contains a number of entertaining and healthful stories, written 
by the editor W. G. von Horn and other eminent popular writers. It 
has numerous well-executed wood-cuts and makes altogether a desirable 
addition to the books on the family table. 


The Gospel Story ; Or the Story of Christ for the Young. With Illus- 
trations. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 


This little volume is neatly and substantially gotten up, printed in 
large type and on stiff, strong paper. It aims to present to the young 
a sustained life of our Saviour, in a simple, life-like, comprehensible 
form. It isa style of book very much wanted to-day, in order to famil- 
iarize the little ones with the blessed gospel story, and one of its chief 
excellencies is the use, very largely, of the language employed by the 
sacred writers. Like all the books of the Sunday School Union, it 
claims to have been “revised by the Committee of Publication.”” It may 
be safely vouched for that no Lutheran serves on that committee. Why 
in so small a work on the Gospel Story, intended to be as simple as pos- 
sible, being confined to words of one and two syllables, and published, 
too, by a Society that claims to be undenominational, the author should 
go far out of his way to teach the baldest Zwinglianism on the Lord’s 
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Supper, is a question which ought to have a straightforward and public 
answer. A book which teaches the children with the emphasis of repe- 
tition and illustration that ‘the bread and wine are pictures of his body 
and blood’’ is not wanted in the schools or homes of any Church which 
holds to a creed as old as the Reformation. If the Sunday School Union 
is set for the diffusion of such teachings we may have no right to ob- 
ject, but it can no longer claim recognition as a society embracing all 
Evangelical Churches. 


Barbara’s Brothers. By Evelyn Everett Green. 12mo, pp. 447. Phil- 
adelphia: American Sunday School Union. 

This is a story of life in a quiet country town in the west of England. 
There is quite a diversity of characters and the plot of the story will be 
found interesting. Trying experiences are delineated and noble in- 
stances of self-sacrifice and helpfulness. The volume shows the power 
of true religion in shaping beautiful characters, and ennobles and dig- 
nifies Christian service done in loyalty to the Master. It is tastefully 
and substantially gotten up and will make an acceptable addition to 
Sunday School libraries. 


Pearl’s Light. By Ruby. 16mo, pp. 138. Philadelphia: American 

Sunday School Union. 

A bright, pure and wholesome story, the modest first effort of an un- 
known authoress and calculated to inspire thoughtless or discontented 
young people with noble Christian aspirations. The scenes and con- 
versations have nothing extravagant or unnatural, and the young read- 
er’s conscience is more likely to be awakened than his imagination. 


The People's Hymn Book. A Selection of the most popular /sadus, 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, with their appropriate tunes. by Sam- 
uel B. Schieffelin. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 
This book contains 350 hymns and over 200 tunes. The selection of 

both will commend itself as superior to most of the Sunday School 

Hymnbooks of which there has been such fecundity. Every new book 

in this line is a confession of the unsatisfactory and ephemeral charac- 

ter of the great mass that has preceded it, and we welcome new ones 
having the merits of the present collection primarily because they are 

destined to put away the frivolous balderdash which had the run for a 

season. The most taking feature of both the hymns and tunes here 

given is not that they are new but that they have been long tested and 
have found a place in the hearts of all evangelical Christians. We miss 

«| need Thee every hour’’ and a few of like preciousness, but we see so 

many of the sweetest and best songs of Zion that we can not find fault 

for the omission of a few. The best version of the hymns is given, and 
the mechanical make-up is such as to make it convenient and attractive 
for use in the family and in devotional meetings generally. 
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Of the Doctrine of Morality in its Relation to the Grace of Redemption. 
By Robert B. Fairbairn, D. D., LL. D., Warden of St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Annandale, N. Y. New York: Thomas Whittaker. pp. 324. 
1887. 

Dr. Fairbairn has done a good service in giving to the public these 
lectures, which were first read to classes in Moral Philosophy. There 
has been room and need for such a work—a need well supplied by this 
clear and instructive discussion. ‘The aim has been to bring out clearly 
the relation between morality and redemption, especially as that rela- 
tion ought to be understood by those who are called to preach and ap- 
ply the Gospel for the true Christian life. The author shows the pri- 
mary adaptation of the human constitution for the perfectly ethical life, 
and traces how, even since the fall and under the disorder of sin, moral 
distinctions and judgments and systems of duty are necessarily devel- 
oped. All nations recognize more or less clearly the cardinal virtues 
and duties required in humanrelations. He points out the helplessness 
of human nature, under depravity, to actualize the moral life and char- 
acter for which it was made and to which it sees itself obligated. He 
calls attention to the way in which redemption by the Son of God, along 
with atonement and reconciliation, brings renewal grace and enabling 
power for the otherwise unattainable life of virtue and holiness. It 
gives the only effective dynamic for the true morality. It regenerates 
the soul and gives strength to live in obedience to the demands of duty. 
“The Gospel meets the morality which comes from the nature of man, 
and gives it power.’? It meets man as he is, with all his natural abili- 
ties, functions, desires and sentiments, sheds fresh and fuller light on his 
path and on all his relations, and then supplies the motives and the 
ability to walk in holiness. The aim of redemption is supremely ethical. 
“This is the will of God, even your sanctification.’’ 

While not agreeing with all the views and sentiments of the author, 
we welcome the work as emphasizing an important truth, especially for 
the consideration of ministers of the Gospel and students of theology. 
Two extremes have often been illustrated in the pulpit. One is, slight- 
ing the distinctively vedigious doctrines of the atonement, pardon, con- 
version, and service of Christ, to preach scarcely anything else than the 
moralities of life. The other is such a one-sided dwelling on the great 
doctrines of redemption, in their theological aspects, as to fail to keep 
men properly impressed with the necessity of a pure, holy life, the 
highest type of moral character, in which alone those doctrines, by the 
Holy Spirit, are made truly saving. Neither extreme can work the true, 
full work of the ministry. The preaching of redemption and grace has 
been often characterized by much unreality, in pictures of Christian ex- 
perience and salvation, with scarcely any adaptation to the actual wants 
of human nature as it is and the reality of a genuine recovery of the 
soul’s life to its true activities in righteousness. The truths to which 
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attention is here called will have wholesome influence in directing how 
to preach ‘‘Christ crucified’’ so as to lift men into the virtues for which 
he calls in the sermon on the mount. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s representation of the tendency of Luther's teaching 
concerning justification by faith, needs some qualification. That teach- 
ing did most clearly disconnect good works, or moralities, from forming 
any part of the ground of justification before God, but it just as clearly 
maintained that the only justifying faith was that which was marked by 
obedience and holy living. This wasa necessary fruit and test of a true 
faith. The Roman Catholics, indeed, charged the evangelical doctrine 
with a tendency to relax morality. Perhaps, too, here and there one- 
sided expressions of justification by faith may be found in writers of the 
Lutheran name, not fully guarded against antinomian liberty. But the 
Lutheran teaching, correctly apprehended, is not justly open to such 
charge, and the tendency referred to can take place only by misconcep- 
tion, perversion or abuse of that teaching. M. V. 


The Elements of Political Economy, with some Applications to Ques- 
tions of the Day. By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Harvard University. pp. xxiv., 363. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This work is a clear and condensed treatment of the science of Polit- 
ical Economy from the standpoint of the English school of economists. 
The familiar doctrines of that school are accepted without much modi- 
fication and made to bear a modern aspect by illustrations drawn from 
recent experience. The treatment of the money question is sound and 
worthy of much commendation. Foreign trade is viewed from the po- 
sition of the free-trader, though with less feeling than some have man- 
ifested on the subject. Questions and problems are added to some of 
the chapters to test the student’s mastery of principles. It has many 
excellent qualities as a text book for young students. Some of the dis- 
tinctions, however, may be a little too refined for the common intellect, 
as when (p. 36) the coat worn by a laborer is said to be capital while 
that worn by a man who does not work is not. Such a statement would 
suggest some puzzling questions to the mind of a bright buy. There 
will be some hesitation in accepting the dictum (p. 115) that ‘‘where the 
cost of production is least, there wages and interest are highest,’’ even 
after the unusual meaning given to the phrase, ‘“‘cost of production,” is 
understood. But the chief defects of the book are those of the school 
to which it belongs. Only a few, and those perhaps not always the 
most important, factors of the industrial problem are taken into the ac- 
count. Professor Laughlin recognizes the insufficiency of his own dis- 
cussion so far as to say that no one can become an economist by study- 
ing this book alone. We may also add that the advancing student will 
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afterward find not only much to learn and much to question, but also 


something to unlearn. 
- 


The Lotlards: A Story of the Wiclifites. By Minnie K. Davis. pp. 
366. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 


A story of marked interest, portraying events in England, early in 
the 15th century, connected with the so-called heresy of the Wicklifites. 
The hypocrisy and fanaticism of the ecclesiastics, together with their 
carnal modes of life, and the cruelties practiced in exterminating the 
followers of Wiclif are woven in with a story of well-sustained interest 
and of excellent religious teaching. It claims a genuine historical basis, 
which the reader of the history of that period will readily concede. It 
is a story of exceptional excellence both as a story and on account of 
its good lessons. 


Celestial Empires. Wy Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., Author of ‘Ecce Coe- 
lum,”’ “‘Ad Fidem,”’’ ‘‘Pater Mundi,’’ *‘Tempted to Unbelief,’’ etc. 
pp. 302. New York: American Tract Society, 150 Nassau St. 

Here is rhetoric—glowing, delightful rhetoric; but here too is as- 
tronomy—attractive, accurate, devout astronomy. A man speaks who 
has diligently and carefully studied his subject—a man who, although 
he may not be a practical astronomer, has learned and understands the 
ways of practical astronomers, and has the skill to put in print what he 
has learned ina far more readable and delightful way than more than 
half the practical astronomers ever thought of. We have been im- 
pressed with this before, especially in reading the author’s **Ecce Ce- 
lum.’’ The methods and results of astromical science seem to set his 
heart and mind aglow, and this appears even when his thoughts come 
to us in the “cold type’’ of the printed page. 

We like this book. We like it for the scientific facts it gives; for the 
interesting way in which it gives these facts; for the devout, religious 
spirit it reveals; for the grip with which it takes hold of the mad, un- 
devout astronomers; in short, for the vigorous handling of its subject 
throughout. Even in the chapter on ‘‘Populations,’’ though we cannot 
accept all his conclusions, we like the author’s reasoning as to the hab- 
itibility of other heavenly bodies. His book will do good wherever it 
is read. 


Gray’s Elegy illustrated by Birket Foster. That Glorious Song of Old 
illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. Two dainty gems of Lee & Shepard's 
new series of Golden Miniatures. Unique, small quarto, finest card 
paper, gilt edged, the covers stamped with appropriate golden emblems 
surrounded with delicate tracery. These beautiful publications have 
become general favorites and although inexpensive are sure to be appre- 
ciated as holiday gifts. 
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From Shore to Shore. (Sunday School Union). These verses por- 
traying the voyage of life are by, the unknown author of ‘Didley 
Dumps the Newsboy.’’ The name 8f the artist to whom we owe the 
impressive illustrations is not given. . The whole is tastefully gotten up 
in quarto form, card paper, cloth gilt covers. 


The ‘How J Was Educated” Papers. From the Forum Magazine. 
pp. 126. New York: D. Appleton & Co. It is a public benefit to have 
these interesting and valuable papers, which excited widespread inter- 
est on their appearance in the Forum, appear in this convenient and 
inexpensive form. With all the humbuggery that masquerades under 
the garb of education it is a matter of very practical import to learn 
how scholars like Edward E. Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Presidents Barnard, Dwight, Angell, White and others reached the in- 
tellectual heights which they so conspicuously hold. 


Another reprint, made accessible to all by this house which is preém- 
inent for its educational publications, is Prof. Huxley’s celebrated paper 
on *“*7he Advance of Science in the Last Half Century.’’ From ‘The 
Reign of Queen Victoria,’’ a Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. Ed- 
ited by Thomas Humphrey Wood, M. A., London. This brochure is a 
duodecimo of 139 beautifully printed pages and is a notable specimen of 
multum in parvo. \t is something that will be eagerly sought for by all 
who take an interest in science. Price 25 cents. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Evangelical Lutheran Almanac for i888. Published by the Lutheran 
Book Concern of the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and 
other States. Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern, J. L. Trau- 
ger, Manager. 


The Lutheran Almanac and Year Book for 1888, Philadelphia: Lu- 
theran Publication Society. For sale also by T. Newton Kurtz & Son, 
Baltimore, Md. This annual appears in its 38th year and under the ed- 
itorship of Dr. Sheeleigh is constantly improving. 


Der Lutherischer Kalender, Auf das Fahr unseres Herrn Fesu Christi 
7888. German Publication Board, Chicago, Ill. It contains 54 pages of 
statistical and reading matter besides portraits of Drs. H. M. Miihlen- 
berg, Keller, Sprecher and others. Like the Almanac of the Philadel- 
phia Publishing House, the cover is ornamented with a Luther, a sam- 
ple of ecclesiastical taste which we have heretofore criticised but in vain. 


Amerikanischer Kalender fiir deutsche Lutheraner auf das Fahr 1858 
nach der Geburt unseres Herrn Fesu Christi. St. Louis, Mo.: Lu- 
therischer Concordia-verlag, M. C. Barthel, agent. Besides a consider- 
able amount of excellent religious reading this ‘Missouri’? Almanac 
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contains a striking portrait of the sainted Dr. Walther. Its clerical 
register is restricted to ‘die Seanggieh-Latherlacke Synodal Conferenz 
von Nord-America.”’ 

The Church’s Triumph in the Formation and Adoption of the Augs- 
burg Confessiou. Together with extracts from the most eminent au- 
thorities ; and a complete analysis of the confession. By Rev. G. C.H. 
Hasskarl, author of ‘‘Evolution as taught in the Bible,’’ etc., etc., pp. 36. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. Students will find here 
matters of great interest in conection with the fundamental creed of 
Protestantism. 

Proceedings of the Thirty-third Convention of the General Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. In session at 
Omaha, Neb., June 1st-13th, 1887. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society. Any one interested in the development of the Lutheran 
Church in this country will want a copy of these minutes, the execution 
of which is a credit both to the secretary and to the publisher. 

The Model Class Record. Rev. P. A. Heilman, of Denver, Colo. 
sends us a guarterly class card which is likely to command the approval 
of Sunday School workers. 

The Christmas number of the Lutheran Home is very attractive ex- 
ternally, and suitable as well as interesting in contents. 


t@- Notices of the following books have been unavoidably crowded 
out of this issue: 

The Humiliation of Christ. \nits Physical, Ethical, and Official As- 
pects. The sixth series of the Cunningham Lectures. By Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, D. D., Second Edition Revised and enlarged., pp. 
457. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. On sale by J. Bb. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

One Hundred Days in Europe. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Eighth 
Thousand. pp. 329. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin & 
Company. 

The Book of Folk Stories. Rewritten by Horace E. Scudder. pp. 152. 
The same. 

The Fire of God's Anger, or Light from the Old Testament upon the 
New Testament Teaching concerning Future Punishment. By L. C. 
Baker, author of ‘‘Mystery of Creation and of Man,’’ Editor of 
“(Words of Reconciliation.”’ Published at office of ‘*Words of Recon- 
ciliation,’’ 2022 Delancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Gist of it: a Philosophy of Human Life. By Rev. Thomas E. 
Barr, B. A. With an Introductory Note by Rev. D. S. Gregory, 
D. D., ex-President of Lake Forest University. A.C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York. 

Baldwin Lectures 1886. Institutes of Christian History. An Introduc- 
tion to Historic Reading and study. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop 
of Western New York. A.C. McClurg & Company, Chicago. 





